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7 O 2. of te Ker we be Writ 
| „ have handled it confuſedly, 
ww Order and N 5 


2 en i ir fappoſtd more þ lain and Methodi- 


| # this 


| cal Diſc it may be acce all, the Conſide- 

ries hone heck * we * poor ability 
particalar, and to ſuljed my ſelf to the 
of the Envious, that I may accommodate 


: t Studious. Take then theſe Inſlruitions ( as 


r as they are ) which famed Profeſſors have 
8 r a A and — gin; as 
you find them. Do ut reject them becauſe they are 
not derived from a Stately Fountain; betauſe the 
Mater falls not from the Mouth of a Serpent, the 
Jaws of a Dragon, or the Noftrils of a Sea- Mon- 
ſter, for he that is dry will be glad to quench his 


Pitcher. I treat of 4 Florid Art, bat without 
Rhetorical Flouriſhes : It is pot my deſign to 
frame 4 Panegyrick, much leſs to preſcribe to 0 
thers how to Write, but how to Faint. 

But the task is ſomewhat difficult, the Art is 
ahſtruſe, and much of it is hid from as in 4 forrige 
Lengaage, I mean the Italian: 1 have therefore 


A 2 — 


thirſt from a Leaden Ciſtern, or an Earthen 


The Preface. 
fearched into the beſt Italian Authors «ow extant, 
us Vaſari, Da Vinci, Armininus, Mazzo, Dolce, 
and Biſagno, from whoſe Writings ] have collected 
great part of this Treatiſe; and the reſt I have added 
from my own obſervation. 

And now. perhaps it will be abjected, That « 
Work of this Nature is fitter for 4 Profeſſor than 4 
| 1 Art, This indeed is not to be denied, 

Bat what Profeſſor is there ſufficiently qualify d, 
who has leaſure enough for ſuch an unaertaking, 
and frankne(s of Spirit to communicate his know- 
ledge. If rhis nail will not go, then we muſt drive 
that which will, the Work is done, and I hope with: 
out offence to the Maſters of the Myſter rx. 
I aefigned herein Brevity and Perſpicuity , 


and have kevt to my Purpoſe ( if Tam not miſtaken). | 


except in the Chapter of Portraiture, which is ſome- 
what too long, but this tranigreſſion will eafily ob- 
rain 4 pardon, eſpecially from Learners, and (ach. 

4 are unprejudiced, becauſe it treats of the molt. 


Practicable matter of a Wonderful Art, a» Art 


me can hardly exalt too high. We cannot but admire. 
it, whenſoever we conſider its various excelleucies 
and effett's ; How pleaſantly it deceives us in Pieces 
fk Still Liſe! Hom it {lines in Night- pieces! 
How it ſurprizes in Double-AſpeQs ! Hom it 
chears and refreſhes the Spirits in Landſcapes ! 
How it ſweetens them in the Sports of Children! 
Mow Pathetick and affecting it is in Hiſtory ! It 
charms us when we contemplate its fancifulneſs in 
Groteca, ts Soliaity in Architecture, its Gatety 
in Fruits and Flowers, its Roughneſs in Sea. 

Storms, '#ts ſmoothneſs in Calms, its niceneſs in 
e eee ee 


The Preface. 
Face Painting, its fierceneſs and aQtviey in 
Battel-Pieces , its Magnificence in Triumphs, 
its Grace, Elegance, and Majeſty, in Nudities, 
Tis the Ornament of Towns, Cities, and Palla- 
ces, and is in ſhort a It of the Creation: 


This is 4 Diſtant View 
matter enſuing will ſet it in a q clearer 9 | 
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8 H 4 P. 1. 
17 hat Painting 16. 


TT is very manifeſt, that as Light con · 
duces to tlie diſcqpery of what is beauti- 
ful, to incite our Love and Delight there. 
in z ſo on the contrary, it ſhews us what is de- 
formed, for our averſi ion and avoidance, The 
lame does he effeft ( in my opinion) that lays 
down true and infallible Rules, and diſtin- 
e them from ſuch as are falſe and un- 
To this purpoſe I ſhall treat of Dran. 
ing and Painting, which i <4 an Art more * 
an 


(2) 


and uni verſal than others, embracing many notable 
Profeſſions. And as it is more abſtruſe, ſo has 


the more need of Rules and Directions, which 
if untrue may do much hurt, may bring us in- 


to the condition of an unwary Pilot, that is 
Tempeſt-toſt in a wide Ocean, without the 
 North-Star, his faithful Guide. 5 


2. To begin our Diſcourſe then w 


'Ts an Art that with proportioned lines, and with 


Proper Colours, following the Perſpective Light, ſo 
#mitates the Nature of a Body, as to repreſent its 


groſſneſs upon 4 Plane, as alſo its Motion, and 


demonſtrate to our Eye the Paſſions of the Minde. 


3. And after this manner the Emboſſment us 


made, By uniting the two Extream Colours 


with a Middle Light upon a dark Ground, and 


is diftinguiſht from Sculpture by repreſenting a 


Body upon a Plane, and herein becomes more 
excellent than Sculpture. 5 


8 o : 


CHAP. 1. 
Among what Arts it ought to be ranked a what {orts 
of Perſons have exerciſed it, wherein it differs 


from Sculpture, and which of the Two is more 
wvalaable. Hu 25 


1. 0 | 2 Painting is 4 Liberal Art Vaſeari 


della Pittura, L. 1 5. f. 44. demonſtrates 


with the Authority of Pliny, and not without 


Reaſon: 


ith the | 
Definition of Painting, we ſhall ſay with Mazzo, 


Reaſon : For altho a Painter c; Battain his 
End without manual operation 


it is evi- 
dent, that in this Exerciſe there little La- 
bour uſed, that he that is moſt free, is greatly 
delighted with the practice of it; as for Ex- 
ample, This in ancient time was eſteem'd ſo 
Ax and honourable , that it was not only 
highly prized by the Curious, but practiſed alſo | 
by many Noblemen, by grave Philoſophers, | - 
and great Princes, Lelius Mallins, Fabius Maxi- 
mus, Citizens of Rome, Turpilius a Roman | 
Knight, Sibedius Proconſul and Pretor, and ma- I 
ny others accounted it an Art of Wonderful ing 
genuity, and practiſed it without diminution = 
to their Honour: Nor muſt I omit the many | 
Emperours that admired it, as Alexander Seve- 
rus, Valentinian; Veſpatian (the good) and 
Nero (the worſt,) many more I could recount, | 
as Plato, Socrates, Metrodorus, Pirrhas, Rc. 
2. And in truth what Perſon is there of a 
generous Spirit, that does not affect to imitate 
the Works of Nature; Geometry without doubt 
does work by the hand, in drawing Lines, Cir- 
cles, Squares, and ſuch like. Figures ; yet no body 
| ever ſaid that this was a Mechanick Art, be- 
5 cauſe the manual performance is ſo little, and 
s ſo light that it would be abſurd to affirm, that 
2 wy by this means have become baſe and ſer- 
)))) 5 
3. The ſame Reaſon holds in Painting, 
Whereas little Labour 1s required, and if thar 
es | Science be noble, it is not to be imagined that 
ut this can be fordid, N 
n: I ES 


4. Let 


. N Ae. 24 222 
3 * 2 
„ , ROO 
* 


c c 


ßFelo, &c. 


(4) 


4. Let us conſider alſo, that Painting is not 


only a branch of Geometry, but is grounded al- 


ſo on Optics, and Natural Philoſophy, and theſe 


without doubt are Liberal Sciences. Beſides it 
has certain Concluſions, proved like firſt Prin- 
ciples, by themſelves only, againſt which there 
is no diſpute. It follows therefore, that it can- 


not be other than a Liberal Art. SY 
F. Moreover, there is adjoined in the Defini- 
tion of Painting, that it ſhews and repreſents the 


Motion, of the. Body, which is very true, as is 
- 288 


ſeen in the Works of great Maſters, as 
in the Judgment Piece of the great Michael An- 


6. In ſhort many motiens, 4s well of the Soul 
40 of the Body arc ſeen in this Piece, and in many 
other famous Works, as Love, Hatred, Joy, 


Grief, and other Aﬀettions of the Soul. For the 
confirmation of what is ſaid, touching the ex- 


cellence of Painting, we have found it in the 
arfference between this and Sculpture, The one 
confiders the Geometrical proporitop,' the other 
the Perſpetrve, the firſt makes not the matter 
but the proportion, the ſecond docs both. And 
laſtly Sculpture receives the Natural Light, but 
Painting not only receives it, but brings it in by 
parts, and ſlow degrees, that it may the better 
melt it and vaniſh it into Shadow. As in a 
Looking Glaſs in which there occurresona Plane 
{uperiicics all the objects that front it, in a Pro- 


ſpective Order, as is ſaid more at large, in the 
Liſputes between the Profeſſors, by Benedutto 


Var chi, a Florentine. 


7.1 


that very few have penetrated into the bowe 


7. I add to the greater commendation of this 
Art, as you may find it in Mazzo, L. 6. f. 455. 
8 

of it, but if it had been well underſtood they 
would know, that it does not only upon a Plane 


ſurmount Sculpture, but even Nature itſelf, 
Projecting the Subject by means of ſbortings, 


in ſuch a manner as it turns on every ſide, ac- 


cording to the Rays of our Eyes which attract 


it. An Example of this may be ſeen in Milan, 


in a Dead Chriſt, upon the Gate of the Holy 


Sepulcher, by the hand of Bramantine. 
8. Pliny farther relates that among the Greeks 


and Romans, this Noble Art was ſo highly e- 
ſteem'd that they made a perpetual Edict, that 


no Servant or Perſon of low degree ſhould in 
any wiſe practice it; intimating thereby that 


an Art of ſuch quality was fit only for che I- 
genuous and Men of elevated Wits, foreſeeing 


that it would be debaſed ſhould it fall into the 


hands of ordinary People, and this may ſuffice 
for its Definition and Commendat ion. 


9. If after this you deſire to know, To what 


End Painting and Sculpture were invented: L 
anſwer you thus, For no other reaſon but to 


recard and perpetuate the Effigies of Famous 
MEE . 


10. The next thing to be conſider'd «, what 
proportion is to be given, to the Parts of a Figure. 
As to this: The Painter is to ſuppoſe his Peice to 
be ſet on 55 the Eye, of all the ſences, has got 


the higheſt place, and delights to look upward, which 


Rule. has been followed by Raffael, Perin de 
B 3 Va-. 


IS) 

V aga Franceſco Mazzolmo, Roſſo, wad all able 
_ Painters, in whoſe works it is to be obſerved, 
that the Leg and the lower Parts ſeem ſome- 
what ſhorter then the Natural, and the upper 
ſomewhat bigger, for the better grace. And 
the ſame Advertiſement is given by Mazzs, 


L. 1, f. 29. that ſuch was the Practice of Phidi- 
as and Apelles. 


* 


8 4 * : * 
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CHAP. III. 


W bet Drawing is, and of the three principal forts 
that are put in Practice. : 


Set my ſelf to Diſcourſe of Drawing, and 
EY | and it beſt deſcribed, by Cavalier Fre- 
derico Zuccharo in his Treatiſe of Ideas, L. 2. 
F. 7. who ſays, That Drawing « terminated in 
the Object under ſtood, by which the wnaer ſtanding 
knows the thing that 15 error to it, and is of 
two forts, Internal and External. 
2. The Internal is the Idea. 


The External is the Copy of that Idea, and 
s of 2 ſorts, Interiour as the inner lines, and 
Exteriour as the Out- lines. ; 
Drawing is of 2 ſorts likewiſe in reſpe& of | 
Invention, Real and Chymerical. Both of which 
are of 2 forts in reſpect of Purity, Simple and | 
Mit, and the mixt is the more perfect, the 
More tis formed with its accidents of light and 


ſhadow 


ö 

ſhadow ; and is a tine kind of Painting, 

known by the Name of Clare Obſcure. 

3. In the next place I ſhall treat of the Several 

19 of Drawing, but before you learn to draw, 
tis fit you be expert in the Art of Writing, for 
take this for a Rule, you can hardly arrive to 

be a good Draftſman, without being firſt 4 

competent Penman. 

Now as to the ſeveral ways of Drawings, the 
firſt you muſt know, is that mbich is made with the 
Pen, and conkits chiefly i in imitating a Print, 

The ſecond is wrought with Pen and Pencil, and 
1s ſhadowed with waſh Colours, or wrought 
with Ink and fair Water, and ſhadowed with 
Ink alone. | 

The laſt in done with black Lead upon Vellum 
or with Paſtils upon Paper. 

4. The manners afore-mentioned are all of 
them indiſpenſably neceſſary, and muſt be ac- 
companyed with dexterity in Operation, but be- 
fore ] ſhut up this diſcourſe, I ſhall to the great- 
er praiſe of Drawning, ſay ſome thing more of 
its ſix Properties and qualities. 

1. It is Divinely inſpired. 

2. Conſiſts in Circumſcription, Menſurati 
on and Figure. 

3. Is Form and Figure, without a Body. 

4. Appears in Simple Lineament. 

5 Is the Form of all orm. 

6 I« the Light of the Intellect, and the Life 
of an Operation. 
7 ar And its Inſtruments are the Fen and ten 

ci 

5 4 5. It 


(8) 
5. It is the Skeleton of a Picture, and muſt 
be very Exact becauſe it is the Foundation 
thoreof, and becauſe a fault herein is rude and 
unpardonable The things moſt conſiderable in 
it are, Perpendiculars, Parallells and Diſtance. 
6. It takes notice alſo of the ſeveral ſorts of 
Contours, as 
1. The ſtrong and auſtere. 
2. The Groſs, waiving and untertain. 
3. Very ſtrong and bold. 5 
4. Noble, Round, and Certain; Examples of 
which you may find in Teſtling's ſentiments of 
the Painters, ( not in the Tran ation but in the 
. 
3. Its moſt Glorious Subjects are Human 
Bodies, in which it conſiders the Eqinlibracion 
thereof, and the Contraſt of the Limbs which 
15 excellently ſet forth, by Lronordo da Vinci to 
whom I referr you. 
It is aſſiſted by certain Figures as by the Cir- 
cle, ſhe Square, the (Cylinder, the Pyramis &c. The 
Circle helps to form all Spherical Bodies, the 
Square is of ule, in Plots, Areas, and Parti- 
ons the linder in Turrets, Pillars, and round 
Building, and the Pyramis ſerves to Faſhion 
Spired Steeples: The knowledgeof this Art is 
abſolutely neceſſary to a good Architect, but isa 
Science that muſt be Learnt early. Much more 
J might add on ſo copious a Subject, but 1 ſhall | 
only mention how Men, Women, and Chil- 
dren are to be repreſented. 
1. Children muſt be Exhibited with brisk 
and ſprightly motions, With contorſions of the 
; Bo- 


/ TE 


0 = 
Body when Seated and ſecure. And when on 


their feet, to be ſhie and fearfull. 


2. Women muſt be ſhewed i in a ſtayed and 
modeſt Poſture, the Knees and the Arms; ſome- 


what cloſe and Collected, the Head a little in- 
clining, and hanging on one ſide. 


3. Old Men muſt be Figured with Slow and 
tir'd motions, the Legs bending, the Knees and 
other joints feeble and looſe, and both there feet 
in an equal poſition, but 22 the Back 
bowing, the Head ſtooping, and the Arms 


folded c or cloſe to the . 


—B 


CHAP IV. 


of what importance it is to have 4 good Maner 


00 How it 10 acquired. 


17 His noble Science of Hs and 

| Painting, mult be poſſeſt with 4 firm 
Pe be Mauer; there is not any thing 
more prejudicial to a beginner, than to follow w- 


many Maxers, before he is ſecure of one: 


It ſhowes a weakenels of Judgment, to be ſoon 


fatisfyed with his own works, not conſidering 


himſelf but a Novice and a Learner. . 
2. Now to ſhew him the Means of acquir- 


ing a good Maner, I ſay that there are two 


ways by which it may by gained, The one i 

Copying the Works of great Maſters,the other is, to 

902 md mo to the imitation of one, ba 5 
„ e 


(100) 
that one then muſt be the moſt excellent. And 
as to the firſt way ler this be his Rule, To dran 
the moſt fair and Beautiful things, and ſuch as ap- 
proach the neareſt to the Antique; and to be ſo 
verſt and ready therein, as to be able to com- 
poſe upon all occaſions, and that a guſt of the 
Antique may be found in his works. 

3. As to ſuch that will take their Maner 
from a particular Perſon : Of theſe Michael An- 
gelo uſed to ſay, That he that follows another will 
fill be behind him; for ſuch the Imitation ought 
to be that 1t reſemble the Original, in every. 
part and circumſtance, which in ſome caſes is 
not practicable, as in Copying the works of the 

ſoreſaid Michael Angelo, his Maner is ſo diffi- 
cult, and ſo different from any other, whereſore 
ſome who have endeavoured it have ſtudied . 
'Batormy, as if therein lay the perfection of his 
Art: But after all, their Works are unpleatanr, 
languid, and rude. Others have apply*d them- |} 
{elves to the Doctrine of the Muſcles, and content= Þ| 
ed themſelves to imirate his force. And others | 
again make it their buſineſs to imitate his Co- 
tours, paſſing over other parts very lightly, 
which Michael Angelo haying obſerved , was 

heard to ſay, What abundance of men have my 

Works infatuated, OT 
4. And truly I know not a greater folly, 
than that of thoſe, who ſometimes in their 
Works of Nudity,put things that are ridiculous, 
As to 4 delicate Head, and tender Ltmbs, a Body full 
of Mujcles. And with this ſort of management 

they think they have found the moſt Beautiful 


Mauer; 


1 

Mazer ; but give us to underſtand by this ab- 
ſurdity, that they do not know what Beauty 
is. They know not ſo much as this, That there 
pught to be proportion between the parts themſelves, 
and between the Parts and the Whole. For it is 
not enough that the Members apart are Beauti- 
ful, but that together they be pleaſing, corre- 
ſpondent and harmoniosßs. 
5. Let at this day he that aſpires to the Bold 

and ready Maner, muſt be $kill'd in Ofteolgy? 
for Man is a Structure, made of Bones, Sinews, 
and Fleſh, and cover'd with Skin; ſo that if he 
does not underſtand how the Parts are placed 
under the Skin, he'll but ill repreſent how they 
appear above: For as the Paſſions ſpring from 
the Soul, fo from the Body comes the Poſture 


of the Bones, as alſo the meaſure and order of 


placing them, for they are not confuſed, nor ill 

conneQed, but well diſpoſed, and well bound 
with Nerves ; then comes the Fleſh which co 
vers them, and fills up the Cavities; after this 


comes the Skin, and covers the whole, which | 


Nature has made very ſoft, delicate, and ſprinkled 
with a beautiful variety of Colours, and this part 
is hard to be — repreſented, becauſe it makes 
no great impreſſion, and is not ſo determinate 

as the parts that lye under it, but is very plea- 
{ant by reaſon of its great variety of tints, which 
#* more entertaining than variety of Maſcles. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 


Of what moment Invention and Expreſſion are ta 


4 Painter; with a ſhort Advertiſement to thoſe 
who are content to ſerve themſelves with other 
Mens Inventions. 85 


1. QUre it is, it cannot be truly ſaid, that he's 


a good Compoſer, who wants the talent 


of Invention. Wherefore it is fit, that T ſhould 
diſcoyer ſome faults, of ſuch as are defective in 
this particular. Firſt then, They never ſtudy the 
Subject of their undertaking, but oft make their | 
_ Hiſtories contrary to Truth And if at any tine 


they do any thing well, it is by chance, and not 
with Judgment; yet the worſt of it is that 
theſe unthinking Painters are commonly as bold 
and forward, as ignorant. They attempt great 
Works, ſuch I mean as are uſed to be put in 
publick places, not only to the diſparagement 


of themſelves, but of their Profeſſion; for that 


Figure perhaps that ſhould be full of Gravity, 
good ſence and repoſe, ſhall be made Airy and 
Active, in the poſture of a Dancer, rather than 
of a Philoſopher, wholly deprived of Dignity and 


2. For which they have no Excuſe, tho! the 


work was done in haſte ; for it is not confidered 
bow little 4 while the Piece was in doing, but how 


well it fands. = 
3. But 


| (13) 
2. But there is a diſcreet and deliberate Courſe, 
which is this, That every one firſt conſider well 
what he has obſerved of the thing he intends to 
| repreſent, what is its moſt true and proper e- 
; ffect, and what is fitteſt to expreſs it, ſo that by 
| longer revolving it in his Minde, he may there 
form an Image of it, and afterwards draw a 
light Sketch of this Idea. . 
4. Which Sketch may be expreſſed in diverſe 
manners, to ſet his Subject in the clearer light: 
And this ſhould be done before the heat of his 
Conception abates, by confuſed and random 
marks, that afterwards, at more leaſure may be 
licked into forme. \ AE 
5. Which way of Sketching cannot well be 
negleQed, for the faults of 4 Rough draught are 
| eaſier to be mended than the Errors and miſtakes of 
« finiſþt Piture. 8 3 
6. Nor muſt Sketches only be made of the 
Work in hand, but alſo of other Hiſtories, to 
ſerve himſelf with upon future occaſions, and 
this muſt be done with aſſiduity, according to 
the well known Rule of Apelles, Nulla dies ſine 
linea. Hereby he ſhall acquire a Maſterly Man- 
ner, which Doctrine I ſhall confirm by Exam- 
| ples of the Methods of the moſt excellent Mo- 
derns, the which were different one from ano- 
ther, according to the difference of their Skill 
˙7)3)) 
J. I ſhall begin with that of Jalio Romano, 
who was a ready Inventor, and expert in Draw-- 
ing. He had before his Eyes the true Idea of 


" every 
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every thing he did, and his Maner was ſo 

graceful that it favoured of tne Jana... 
8. But Michael Angelo's Maner was very new 

and difficult, his poſtures ſo artificial, and his 


Figures ſo ftrong, as Is * my Bloquence 


to expreſs. 
9. Raffaels Maner was this, He diſplayed 


many Daw us, made aſter the Naum, and 
0 


Copyed from ſuch as came neareſt to his Idea, 


Vw hatſoever was ſerviceable to the perfecking of 


his Work. 
10. He that ſets himſelf then to Compoſition, 
muft conſult the Natural of every Figure, or 


Sketches after the Natural, and inquire into the |} 


effects of every thing that relates to the com- 
pleating his Idea, as whether ſuch a Perſon 


Mould: Noble or Plebeian, Serene or Severe, 


Merry or Melancholy, Old or Young, Meek or 
Angry, Good or Evil, and ſo exprels the temper 


of his Mind: This is the trueſt Method, but 


at preſent but little uſed. 
11. Tis farther neceſſary, for the ltr exe 
preſſing the Motions of the Mind, that he ob- 


ſerve theſe Advertiſements. 


To expreſs in Princes, Awfulneſs and Ma- | 


Jeſt 
4 Noblemen and Gentlemen, Magnanimity 


and Courteſy. 


In Generals and Captains a Condutt and 


Courage. 


In Saints and Martyrs, Zeal and Conſtancy 
In Philoſophers, Gravity and Contemplation. 
In Penitents, Sorrow and Contrition. 


In 


1 


In Virgins, Modeſty. * 

I muſt alſo adviſe him, that in Copying mixt 
Motions, he firſt underſtand their concord and 

diſcord, for ſome are incompatible and cannot 

lodge together in one and the ſame ſubject, as 


Anxiety, Sadneſs, Stubbornneſs, Cc. with Mild- 
neſs, Cheerfullneſs, and Meekneſs. He muft 


likewiſe obſerve, that geatle and ſweet Motions 
| ſmooth the Pace, as do alſo good Scents: And 
that ill Scents occaſion contrary Motions, make 
us ſtop our Noſtrills, knit the Brows, and turn 
r 

He muſt likewiſe be skilled in the Language 


of the Hand, in order to which he muſt obſerve, ; 


That both the Hands joined and lift up- 
wards, ſpeak to God. "Ge? 
' The Thumb and two Fore- fingers joyned 
and extended downwards, ſpeak to Man, ; 

That the Hands are wrung in Sorrow. 
In Admiration, are advanced. © 

ln Fear dejefted. 

In Idleneſs folded. _ 
The Hand of one Man taken between both 
the Hands of another, is a ſign of warranty and 
Protection. J 

Held out hollow, in manner of a Diſh, is 
FF „„ 
L aid upon the Shoulder of another, denotes 

Authority to apprehend. «© NO. > 
Hiding the Face, is a ſign of Shame, C . 
12. But it remains that ſomewhat more be 
faid of Invention, Let ſuch then as want the gift 

= thereof 


©) (46.3 - | 

thereof, make uſe of other Mens Works and 
Compoſitions, but with ſome change, and a 
little will ferve their turn: Tis but turning of 
the Head another way, a lifting up an Arm, an 


adding or diminiſhing the Drapery of the Fi- 


gure,or a Reverſing of the Draught, &'c. Never- 
 theleſs the Change ſhould be made with diſcre- 
tion, as in the poſture of a Figure when the 
Head reaches out, one of the Legs muſt run 
back to ballance the Body: And if it be the 
Right Leg, the Left Arm muſt reach forward 
for the better Contraſt or 8 e e 
13. So the Limbs of Dead Bodies may be 
diſtended, but theſe muſt be Languid and de- 
prived of Vigour.' Tl 
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Of the V. arious Lights which Painters aſe in their 
Drawing and Painting. 


1. Rawings, be they never ſo good, and 
10 never ſo well Coloured, yet if they 
want good Lights to perfect the Work, can never 
make a good Painter. For the confirmation 
of this Truth, we {hall now diſcourſe of the 

virtue of Light, and in how many ways it may 
be uſed. „„ 
2. A clear Teſtimony of the ill effects of bad 
Lights we find by experience in a Body well 
daun, which ſucceeds very well vie wy 
5 Light 


| vexities and Concavities miſplaced, it is reduced 


. 


Lens at all, but 10 it gp afterwards to be 
htned confuſedly, as ſhadows placed where 


the Light ſhould be, and Lights where the mid- 
dle ados ſhould 'be, and many of the Con- 


to ſuch a paſs, that it had been better tlie Fi- 
ure never had been drawn, but let the ſame 
bi ure, be skillfull lightned it will not onl 


perfection to the Draught, but it will raiſe 


it 1 a Plan and make it ſeen both round and 5 


looſe. 
Py: In the virtue then of Light the excellence 
of a Painter does chiefly conſiſt ; for this is his 
proper part, to make the feigne Figare 4 much 
bee the percuſſion of Light, as 4 Statue is 
by means of Mutter, the which ( as we all know) 
has Top and Bottom, Right ſide and Left, 
Foreſide and Backſide. 
We ſee alſo that many Painters who want 
the foreſaid Art of Drawing, have r by 
meer practice a skill of well diſpoſing their 
Lights, and for this very reaſon are accounted 


Maſters. 
4. But touching the Lights that Painters uſe 


about their Works,(I ſpeak now to Learners,)It 

will be neceſſary for them to know the differ- 

ence thereof; They mult obſerve that there are 
* ſeveral ſorts of Lights beſides the commonLi Jr, 

that are oe to work by, 4s high and low, 

and remiſi: So there is the Light of the Sun, 

= Moon, the Stars, and the glory and bright- 
of the Heavens; and ſome are Artificial, as 


that of Fire, the Candle, and the like, Which 
6 Painters 


Relief by, is Dꝶ- Light; which enlightens every 
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and they that are low, ta 


ans © 
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Fancies. And this they often do to ſhew' the 


wonderful effets of it, which: ſort of Work is 


ſo hard to be underſtood, that few ſucceed in it, 


for here the Lights are more fierce, and the ſhatlows 
979 thick and black than are ſeen in any other 
N eee 


6. However the common Light to draw 


place, and enters by the Window ; but this is 


to be taken from on high, that it may be clearer 


and the better diſcover the minnte parts of the 
Object, and muſt be ſingle, for many Lights 

e away its roundnefs 
and the diſtinctneſs of its parts eſpecially in 


Statues, and in the Natural; but it muſt net 
be perpendicular, for ſo the Forchead will ſnad- 


dow the Cheeks, Cc. 


J. The Light may be made to come after 
Two manners, the one is open, broad, and fierce ; 


this has a good effect in Figures and Hiſtories, 


but for things that are to be done in Pallaces, 


Private Houfes, and obſcure places, it is better 
that the Light be ſomewhat weak, for with this 


Light you may better diſcover the Natural, and your 


 [badows will be ſweeter. 


8. But in imitating Relief, the Painter muſt 


take notice, that that part of 4 Drawing whith is 


zeareſt to the eye muſt be moſt enlightned, and that 
part which moſt retires, muſt be ſweetned and 
melted down till it vaniſh and diſappear, ac- 
cording as is ſeen in the roundneſs of a Pillar. 
So the Noſe, as moſt forward, is lighter ye of 


the wes; the Forehead liglitet 


Noſe is not always li 
the Fotehead than the Cheek, t. for diff 
of Poſture may alter the Li ght, but 


Rule niuſt be obſerved, that the pet 5 the avs 
Eye muſt be moſi e enliohtned. 


Cig) 


Cheek, the Cheek lip 
on to the loweſt” 
whole Body. 


iter rr hp Er Fat. and 5 
of the Head, 6 of the 


But yet he miſt Ene. that' be 


— 
in the 


ghter than the Forthe 


9. here the gere of an Mift6ry is if ing 


Campaign, or in other open place, the Figures 


muſt þ have a Light fierce, open, and free; and 
the piece muſt contain in it-Sky, Mountains, 


and Planes; and muſt ſuppoſe all illuſtrated by 


the Rays of the Sun, tho the glorious D ; 
does not apprar. 


10, On the contrary, in Stories that are 


feigned i in covered places, as in Churches, Pala- 


ces, &. the weak Light has the better efſe, = 


as Nature and Experience do 25 demonſtrate. 


"Bi. 
* 
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CHAP. VII. 
At the Mature and after of Shadons. | 
Hadow is nothing elſe but the divination = 


aud want of Light. 
" Hadbw then cannot be made but 


by the in. 


terpoſition of a Body, between this and the 
Ligbt; and the more groſs that Body is, the 


1 and * _ ays is the Shadow. 


1. But | 


melancholly Nature, care therefore muſt be 
0 taken that it be not made too groſs. 


(20). 

** But i in joyniag of Shadows with the Light, 4 
Medium is required, that when they both — 4 
near to uniting, they may s help of Midle 
Lights, by little and little become obſcure; ſo 


im perceptible, that you cannot ſay, where the 


one ends, or the other begins; 4 this way of 
Uniox by Painters is commonly called Mezzo 
tinto, but this Art is not attainable, without 4 good 
judgment, much exerciſe, and long experience. 

or your farther Information take notice that 


ſhadowing i is of ſeveral ſorts, The one with 4 
Single Colour, as clare obſcure, the other with di- 
Derſe Colours, as the common ſort of Painting. 


I. That ſome ſbadows are 1 ſome broad, 
ſome ſweet, ſome rude, 5 
2. That Shadow is very heavy, and of a2 


. Nor muſt it be too ſmall, for this is mean 

and contemptible. 
4. If it be tos weak, the piece is flat, iſ too fro 
it is hard. In Women and Children it cannot he 
too (weet, in Athletick Bodies it ſcarce can be too 


ftrong. 
5. It muſt be wrought by degrees, beginning 


faintly, as in Drawings. 


6. It muſt be broken and made to unite with 
the Lights, by 4 pale and miſty Colour, but ſuch 
notwithſtanding as is moſt agreeable to the 
Complexion, the Sex, and the Age of the Per. 


. fon. 


7. 15 anſwers to 4 zal, or period i is Rhetoric, 
ON en Þ ths 1-0 all. a 4. s | 
8. Some 


3 

8. 8 Shadows are placed within ano 
ther, and are inſenſible in reſpect of Form and 
Obſcurity. 3 
9. All, generally Speaking, are cold in their Na- 
ture, endeavour therefore to keep them warm, 
and in order to this, have an Eye to the Poime of 
diſt ance, at which the work is to be view'd, 
for the interpoſition of the Air, does very ge | 


| refrigidate, for which you mult make a reaſon- 


able allowance. 
10. You may obſerve alſo for more Proprie ety 


of Colouring, that Brown Objects in the Shade are 
Pale, and that Pale Objects in the ſami are Brown, 
nor muſt you only minde the Light and Sha: 
dow of the N atural, but alſo the ue *. 
e at 


— 
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0 the Reſbneſs thoſs that Prattice, be ore they 
1 well 99 70 the _—_—_ the Model, mo the 


N aural. 


F the paſt .nftruRtions are of any moment, 
the enſuing are of greater; I ſay then that 
the having diverſe Models made by the hand 
of Baccio, or the great Michael Angelo, is not e- 
noughto commence a good Painter, if he be not 
vers'd in the Maner of 'ufing them ; for it is 
plainly ſeen, that Modells are of an hard and 


Solid ſubſtance and want the grace and Orna- 
C3 mente 


ttb force of Shadow, and that they which are partly 
covered and incloſed, mant the Briskpeſs of 


N N * 
* 


6. mw. 


ments that ſet off 4 good Ficture; the-Drapery 
is not ſo flying, nor the Hair and beard ſo looſe 


and free, in ſo much that true it is, what Mi- 


heel Angela ſaid, that the Stady of Models, is bad 


for Begiumers. 


2. He muſt conſider alſo, that the Statues 
that ſtand in Piazze's, and Publick Places, wart 


. 
Light, which if not minded, by the Perſon — 


owing how to ſupply their defects. 


3 · There are other Precepts to be conſiderd, 
in che Drawing. of a Statue, he muſt mark its 


ſtation, and obſerve in what place, the beſt 


view of it is to be had, and what part of it is 


the beſt Finiſhed, for good Sculptors are wont 


to Perſect that moit that is meſt. expoſed, and 
leave the reſt more rough and 3 1 

4. T ſhall farther add, that many things in 
Relief look very well, eſpecially in Marble, 


: which put into Drawing ſucceed but ill 1 and 


it is evident, that all that ſhows well in Scul- 
pture, has not the like effect in Painting, the 
difference of this, is not only made by the Hair, 


and Beard, as was ſaid beſore, but alſo in the 
Drapery which is made with ſmall folds, and 


thoſe often crude and very imperfe&, Which 


muſt be ſupplyed by a Judgment, be- 


ſides, the many Poſtures which are in Hiſtory, 


which muſt be free, and well diverſiſyed. 


; 5. But as tODrawimg | after theNatural this mull 


be nicely and accurately done, being the beſt of 


- Patterns, 


Patterns, yet I laugh at thoſe that think ever) 
| Natural Model is good, as if Nature toſhow her 


greatneſs and Perfection, had made no Errors | 
concerning its Beauty, for ſome of her works 


are not thoro'ly Finiſht, and therefore good 


' Artiſts do frequently lend her their helping 
hand, as Zeuxis did of old in his“ Famous 
Nudity, but had he had occaſion to form a Per- 


fect Man, in my opinion his task had bin great- 
er, for a greater skill is ſhewn in the Body of a 


Man as for inſtance in the Muſcles, the Nerves, 


and the Veins, than is ſeen in a Woman; for the 
Beauty of a Woman conſiſts chiefly in Propor- 


tian, and tenderneſs but that of a Man in Symme. 


try Compactneſs, Courage and Cheerfullneſs. . + 


6. Yet Zeuxis himſelf, had he not poſſeſt an 


extraordinary Mauer, could never have well 


united the different Parts, which he had taken 


— D— 
— 
- 


by TE 


from ſo 8 nor had ever made, ſuch 


an accompliſht piece of it. | 


5. We may hence conclude, that it is not e- 


h to chooſe the faireſt Natural, ſince it muſt 


be ſupplyed with a good Maner which ſaid 


Maner if it agree with the Natural, it makes a 


Compoſition of in comparable Beauty. oo 
8. And laſtly I muſt adviſe him, (that tho? he 


draw after the Life it ſelf to hold this Precept, 


that above all he be Sure, Ex and quict, for much 


labour palls his Fancy, hardens his Work and 
3 offend's the Eye, of the Spectator. TOY Re OO" 


* 
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Of the Art and Maner by which Shortnings are maae, 
wolf proportioned, well 'raiſed, and true to the 


” e Art of Shortnings in truth is very 


4 difficult, but abſolutely neceſſary to ani 
able Painter: Yet is not acquirable without the 
means of Perſpective, which is the very Soul and 
Spirit of Painting; but ſurely they were much 
miſtaken, who judged Michae! Angelo to have 
made his Shortings all from his Models, for he 


- underſtood this b ſo well, that it had a 


wonderfull effect in all his Pictures, giving an 


activity and Stautneſs to his Figures, but his way 
was unimitable, we ſhall therefore lay down a- 
nother Method, adapted to the meaneſt Capa- 


city: But firſt let us know what ſhortning is. 
It is nothing elſe but a deceiving of the Eye, by 


repreſenting @ true and natural proportion, con- 
| tratied by Art into a narrow Space, by the means 
and kelp of good, Lights, and good Shadows. 


2. We call that Shortning which comes for- 
ward to the Eye, or on the contrary flies back- 


ward from it, the knowledge of which is of 6 
great credit, that. he which is Maſter of it is re- 


puted fit ſor any Enterprize, that comes with- 
m the Verge and province of Painting. Since 
ſkortning is ſo commendable, itis neceſſary to ſet 
F of 1 271 5 wy TE F it 
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it in a clearer Light, that all may know when 
the thing to be ſhortned is juſtly repreſented; 


d 


for ſome cannot judge when it is exact, and 
therefore avoid it as much as they can, know- .. 


ing very well that if it be not correct, that it 
will appear both Monſtrous and Nanſeous. 


3- That it may then well ſucceed, which is 


in other Terms that it may be well Drawn, well 
enlig htned, and well (hadowed, take a Square Frame 


of Wood about one foot large, and on this 


make a little grate of Thread, ſo that croſſing 


one another they may fall into perfect Squares, 
about a Dozen at leaſt, then place it between 


your Eye and the Object, and by this grate 


imitate upon your Table the true Peſture it 
keeps, and this will prevent you from running = 


into Errors. 


4. The more the Work is to be ſhortned 0 che 


ſmaller are to be the Squares. I need ſay no more 


for a little Conſidertion will ſupply what is 
| ing is of two 
ſorts,of the whole Body; and of a part only, both 


wanting, but obſerve that { 


of which are either Direct or Oblique 3 and 


all are either above the Horizon, level with 


: it, or below it. 


; # 
— 


5 


5 M 


4 0 
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cf X. 


of Fo Perfult Meaſure of « Man OE fromthe 
Antiqua, and the moſt Perfect Natural, with a 
e 4 Michael Angelo , $tobic Diſapte. 


GU, 1s the weakneſs and ee of 
: tte Ignorant, that they alwaies under- 
waſte chis learning of Proportion, which ought 
to bepriz/d and alwaies had in memory: they 
think they know ey thing, but indeed know 
poo, at may be ſeen by their Works; but 
ſetting theſe alide, let us take a view of the 
Meaſure of a Man. 

2. From the Top of the enen to the 
deten ot the Chin, is the Length of three 
N 

The 1 of the Mouth, ane Nock 
The Hollow of the Eyes one Noſe; the 
* AG 6 of which is to be divided into three 
rts, che two extrrams give the Eyes, and the 
Lach die le part gives the Space bet wen the Eyes. 
The Space between the Eye and the turning 
of the Ear, one Noſe. 
The Length of the Ear, one N 1 
But to return to the Head, this is the Mea- 
WW of every Figure as well Maſculine as 
eminine, ſome of which are formed of nine 
Heads ſome of Ten, but the Head is to be re- 
ctoned from the Length of the Face only. 


From 


3 77 

From the Pit of the Throat, to the Bottom of 
a Trunk, three Heads Tu from thence ta 1 
the Knees two. "= 
From the Top of the Heel, to- che Plant och 
| Foot, from the ot the Head, tothe topof the 


Forchead ; and from the Chin to the Throat pit, 
| one Head. All of which put N make : 
Nine Heads or Faces. = 

. Now as to the Breadth or Traverſe of the | 
y. the diſtance from the Throat pet to the 
joint of the Arm, is ene Head. 

From the Shoulder to the joinin of the 
hand, three Heads viz, from the Shoulder to rhe 
Elbow one and two thirds ; and from the Kb 
bow to the Wriſt one and one Third. $14, 

The Hand, one. OW 

- Some uſe ten Heads, but his only v uponex- 
trngedipary occaſions. © 

In Uk Proportions the Painter muſt be . 
Ach | verſed, and as Michael Angelo ſaid, 11 > 
have the C ompaſ} not in his hand but in his Eye. 
5. We ſhall farther ſpeak of an inſtructtone 
given by him to Marco of Siena his Diſciple, 
that he ought alwaies to make the Figure, Py- 
ramidall and Serpentine ; and Multiplied by th 


Numbers One, Two, and Three; and told him 


that in this conſiſted all the rer of Draw- 


ing, for the greateſt Grace that can be given 
to a Picture is, that it be Ligbe, Agile, and ſeem 
to move, which Painters 7 the F am of « Figure. 


The form of this i is no where better ſeen than in 


for 


1 


(28) 


|  forthat it is conical, by which acute Point it 


Pierces the Air, and aſcends to its Sphxre. - 
6. The Figure moreover ſo to be Painted 


muſt have irs Baſe and Broad part upwards,andits i 


Cone downwards, muſt ſhow both the Shoul- 
ders to make it large at top, and but oneL 
to make it narrow at Bottom, or after the li : 
maner as Skillful Painters un think moſt ad- 
viſeable. „ 05 5 
J. But ſor as much a5 there are two Sorts of Þy- 
ramids, the one Straight as is that near St. Peters | 
in Rome call'd the Pyramid of Julius Ceſar, the 
other waived like F hae and is called Michael 
Angel's Serpemine. This later alſo a Painter 
. muſt imitate, his Contours muſt turn and wind 
like a Serpent. 
8. His Figures muſt repreſent the Lander g, 
— rather the reverſe of it as is this other 8. that 
they may have their due Beau). 
And he muſt not only obſerve this form in 
the whole, but alſo in 2 one of the parts. 
Michael Angelo ſaid farther that the Figares 
_ muſt be multiplyed by One Twe aud Three, and in 


tis conſiſts all the reaſon af Proportion; for 


taking from the Knee to the Foot, that part 
which is-greateſt, it ſtands in a double propor- 
tion to that which is Smalleſt,and the Thighina 
treble proportion thereunto, and by this excel. - 
800 precept, he may n _ 3 to per · 
ion. 5 


5 2 5 


(29) 


CHAP. A. 


the benefit that may be received Fam the 3 
of | good Cartons, and how they may be malt. * 


2 are the od perfels fort of Drew. . 5 


ſubſervient to great Works, that 
thoroughly finiſbt; for Sketches, Drawings, 
Models, and i IN, other Works and Preparations 


are made for no other end, but to be reduced in- 


to a Carton. For in this m ult be expreſſed all 
the difficulties of the Subject, that the Work 
— be made more plain and feaſible by a com- 
eat Example and Model of the whole: And 
ben way was practiced with abundance of care 
by Michael p os lo, Raffael Perin , &c. whoſe 
Cartons are evidences of the great 'Works _ 
| leſt to Poſterity, and thar are at this day fo 
much eſteem'd and admir d. 
2. And according to common uſage, Cartons 5 
are made by meaſuring firſt the Height and Breadth 
of the Place, where the Work is to be done, 
dividing it into Squares, and Afterwards doing = 
like «pon Paper ;then paſte or tack the P _ 
on Board, &. and draw upon it the Subject of 
your Undertaking, then work upon bo Wall 
that which is repreſented in this Carton, accord- 
= 30h the Figures are there placed and dif- | 
pol 


Many other ways there are of making 
can, but this is ſufficient. 


4. Bur 


rect and amend falſe Stroa 


(30) 

I. But tis commonly aid, that the aſe of the 
Grate is an evil Practice, and that it weakens the 
Judgment. I confeſs there is ſometking of truth 
in this Objection. It muſt not therefore be 
uſed on all occaſions, but in great Works only; 

Nor muſt it be too much confided in, but it is 
of uſe for this very Reaſon, you m — fily cor- 


looſing 
the Contours or Boundaries of he Pigure, for 
the Grate will direct you to cheit Neher wy n 


p / , * 
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0 x AP. XII. fi 
- of the ſeveral ſorts of Coloars, and Y thei M2 5 5 


cular N atare. 


"0 diſcourſe about the diverſe ways «of 
Wome as of Freſeo, Dry Painting, 
and Painting in Ol, and of the 3 of Co 
louring, and of the quality of Colours. I fay, 
in the firſt place, that Painting without Co- 
louring is imperfeA, for Colouring is t that which 
gives the force and Spirit to a 
tlie better it is managed, the more grace 
gives. I might give you many inſtandes of 
this, but take ſucli as follows, In the epreſent a. 
tion of Gri or Fear, the yes are to be palt; in 
an Angry. an, inflanei; in weeping to be ſnols with 
tears, and to be rudd); in the ſad and Miet to 
be dull, and Hatilh: Aud [6 i Herbs, Flowers, 

| Plants, : Frait, Auimais, ; ; Drapery, Heir, &c. Uhr 5 
| . mavit 


Gu). 

muft give them their true Colours, Hh ; 

the Naturd and not from fancy, toę r with 

their due brightneſs and obſcurity. © 
2. But what is Colour? Fevotding 10 ti 


4 Heterminate Body ſeen or perceived. 
3- The Principa "1 forts of it are 725 of. 
kg two ate the Extreams, and are Fathers of 
the Refl. © 
he Extreams are Black 1 White, and 
the Middle Colours are Blew, Tellow, Red, Grees, 
and Parple. And 4 Th this manner they hey ave en. 
1 . Light and Cold are the Parents of 
bite; det and a little 1 t ate the Patents 
of Bluck 3 Blew is extracted from much White, 
and a touch of Blick; Telow is derived from 
much Red and a little White Red is deſcended! 
from deep Brown, and much White ; the Father 
of Green is Tellow, and Elew is its Mother... 
. It follows now that I reaſon upon theſe 
Colours. There is no Painter fo mean that 
5 not all the Colours that are uſed in 
Painting; they are of two kinds, Natural, as 
Minerals; and Artificial, as Powaer Coloars, Kc. 
and are commonly temper'd with three forts of 
Liquors, with Water, Size, and O. 
The firſt is called Freſco Painting, 
The ſecond Dry Painting. Be: 
The third 0g! R 
6. But firſt you muſt know that — 
Colours will not ” Rand or hold well in Freſco, 
eb this is an Art that laſts a long ume, RAE 
e 


* 


fath Colour is nothing elſe but the extremity ff 7 


1 „ | 
the open Air; but Artificial Colours require dry = 
Places, and 4 try Couch under them. 


7. Know alſo, that all Colours, when they 


| make not an equal Field or Ground, are mixe 


in diverſe Manners, ſo that ſome are lighter and 
ſome darker ; and Black and White. are the Sea- 


ſomers of them all, And as the Art of a Painter 


lyes chuefly herein, ſo moſt of his Errours ariſe 
hence, either the Colours are il compound. 


#4, or elſe they are ill managed in working, as not 


well united, or left too dry, which is enough to 
ſpoil the whole Compoſure; for tho the Hiſtory 


and Invention are delightful of themſelves, yet 


if the Colouring be not ſwect, it cannot pro- 
duce the like effect: But Colours well united and 


| «corded, are ver) beautiful and charming; they 
raviſh the Eyes even of the Ignorant, and high. 


ly entertain the Minds of the Judicious; for va- 


riety of Colours ſweetly correſponding are the 
ſame thing to the Eye, as Mulick to the Ear, 


where the Baſe agrees with the Treble and 
zZ ͤ %%% 0 
8. In ſhort all the Art of Colouring turns a. 


LE bout this, In ſo ordering the Colours, both Simple 
and Mixt, that the Compoſition may be both well di- 
vided, and well aniica, that no one part may jar 


with anos. Bots 
9. And that may be ſaid an agreeable Compo- 


101, that is not fierce and diſunited like Tapi- 
ſiry ; nor ſo united and confounded with Sha- 
dow, that the parts are not diſtinguiſhable. The 

miadle way therefore between the fierce and the faint 
i the moſh approved: This is ſweet and 9 


8 0 33). 3 
nie 2 Natural Beauty without any Fares, nd 


as ity, iris are greater, ſo longer 1 is their con 


5 8 
WP © 


* * % 


10. The Painter then muſt procure the molt 
veil 88 are — be had, and muſt 
C neat 1n them, ana 1 ay. 

1 his Naditits, a Anke e 4s 416 10 1 
the Nature of the partitulat Complexion will albu 
of ; and mult keep them from duſt, and from all 
ſuch Colours as deln their purity 15 Lo 


their 'vivacity, . 
11. But in Friſe ſco Palast 
bove· mentioned, that the W. 

ther "Colours but What are al, as Barths 

wii arę of d diverſe ſorts. on q 
12. \Now t0 infotm you { wa nake:the 
Aixtures firſt put l de ache or or ſo | 
ak, but in 1 | 


tities, * aid L 75 the 1 V eſſel Blew, „ tothe 
ſecond Tellow, and to the third Red ; waking 
the firſt lighter than the ſecond, and the ſeconc . 
lighter than the third, c %õ“4. 1 1 
$3, 1h | 725 not concern my ſelf abort the 
verlity and nicety of Colours; the 
great, and 1 e ſufffciently 
Flowers. ok | $4 l | 
Bur t common ort 0 Colosr 
madg af White and Red. Earth, ſomewhat 5 
yet correſponding with the n 1. 
miſt ch. 8 to the Sex, the Ae, and 
Quality ſon : ix} it isneceſſa ry-to add | 
— 4 - 5nd 6 ometimes lg in od 
9 of Ret Earth, make uſe of Burnt 
D Oter, 


— 
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3 1 
the open Air; but Artificial Colours 7equere dry 
Places, and 4 dry Couch under them. 3 

7. Know alſo, that all Colours, when they 


make not an equal Field or Ground, are mixed 
in diverſe Manners, ſo that ſome are lighter and 
ſome darker ; and Black and White are the Sea- 
ſoners of them all. And as the Art of a Painter 
lyes chiefly herein, ſo moſt of his Errours ariſe 


om hence, either the Colours are ill compound. 


ed, or elſe they are ill managed in working, as not 


well united, or left too dry, which is enough to 


ſpoil the whole Compoſure; for tho the Hiſtory 
and Invention are delightful of themſelves, yet 
if the Colouring be not ſweet, it cannot pro- 


duce the like effect: Bur Colours well united and 


| accorded, are ver) beautiful and charming; they 
raviſh the Eyes even of the Ignorant, and high- 


ly entertain the Minds of the Judicious; for va- 


riety of Colours ſweetly correſponding are the 


ſame thing to the Eye, as Mulick to the Ear, 


where the Baſe agrees with the Treble and 
Tenor. . 


8. In ſhort all the Art of Colouring turns a- 


bout this, In ſo ordering the Colours, both Simple 
and Mixt, that the Compoſition may be both well di- 

vided, and well aniica, that no one part may jar 

with another. 3 1885 : 


9. And that may be ſaid an agreeable Compo- 


f:1i0n, that is not fierce and diſunited like Tapi- 
ſiry ; nor ſo united and confounded with Sha- 


dow, that the parts are not diſtinguiſhable. The 


middle way therefore between the fierce and the faint 


i the moſt approved: This is ſweet and a” 


3 
like a Natural Beauty without any Fares, and 
as its charms are greater, ſo br! is their con- 
tinuance. , 
| 10. ThePainter then muſt procure the molt. 
beautiful Colours that are to be had, and muſt 
be very cleanly and neat in uſing them, And lay. 
them in his Nadities, as ſimple and 4s diſtintt 46 
the Nature of the particular Complexion will _ 
of ; and mult keep them from duſt, and fr 
ſuch Colours as pollute their purity an 
their vivacity. 
11. But in Freſco Painting remember, 2s a. 
bove-mentioned, that the Wall will bear no o- 
ther Colours but 'what are Natural, as Earths 
which are of diverſe ſorts. = 5 
12. Now to inform you how to make the. 
Mixtures, fitft put White in three or four, Veſſels, 
and in as many put Black, but in ſmaller quan- 
| tities, then ald to the firſt Veſſel Blew, to the 
ſecond Tellom, and to the third Red; we # 
the firſt lighter than the ſecond, and the ſecond” 
lighter than the third, Cc. 
I ſhall not concern my ſelf about the di- 
verſity and > he Colours, the variety is too 
great, and is ſufficiently viſible | in Fruits and 
3 £ 4 
4. But the common ſort of Fleſb-Coloar is 
1 of White and Red. Earth, ſomewhat pale, 
yet 8 with the Ce omplexion, which 
muſt c . according to the Sex, the Age, and 


Quality rſon : And it is neceſſary to add 
ſometimes Tetow, and ſometimes Go; in old 


Men — of Red Earth, make uſe of Burnt 
D Oter, 


ALF -- | 
Cher, and let is be burnt till the Colours become ob- 
ſcure, that it may turn into 4 lively Murry, and 
ſupply the uſe of Lake, and this mixt with a little 
Umber, will ſerue for the Shadowing of moſt Cars 
_ wacions, You muſt alſo make Two other ſha- 
dowing Mixtures, one lighter than the other, 
but of fame Affinity, and as they approach near 
the Light let them vaniſh and dye, and add 
more Black when the deep ſhadows require a 
15. There are ſome who in ſhadowing add 
ſimple Terravert, others burn it, others ule this 
with a touch of Burnt Umber, eſpecially when the | 
| ſhadows muſt be ſweet, as in the bleſh of a Young 
Lady, which they mix among the Lights, but 
| ſomewhat ſparingly, and find a good eſſect in it. 
16. But to give now the /ightning to the fl { 
| lighteſt part of the Fleſh, Take the lighteſt Car- d 
nacion and add a little Mhite to , and ſo en- 
lighten it by degrees 3 and over and above the Ie 
Complexionary Colours ſprinkle here and there il \ 
. \ Livid and Ruſſet I ints : And let your Light be I f 
| 8 V 
F 


ſo managed that it may evidently appear that 
the Colours are not engender'd thereby, but 
by that only illuſtrated, nor muſt your Shadow t) 
change the Colour, but only make it darker; 
for Shadow is want of Light, (as has already 
been {aid ) and not the effect of Black. 
17. Work then the Nudity after #his method, 
Shadom by way of Hatching, with the moſt liquid 
Colours, a'cording to the. Maner of Michael An- 
1 gelo, Daniello, ad Franceſco Salviati, and in the It 
B cloje of an Operation retouch the Lights. 4 Br ſeh 


* 


By | > 
CHAP, ME 
Hon * prepare ak Cloath, the Wal, and the Ta 
ble jor Dry Painting with other Circuneſt an 


| ces. : 


1. Here is no doubt to be made, hut that 
1 te Colouring in Oyl is che moſt 
Perfect and excellent of all others, and has Su- 
perceeded the ancient Practice of Dry Pantone, 

pet becauſe no feſtraint can limit the Fancies 
and Inclinations of Men, we hall treat of cer- 

| tain matters that are requiſite in this, whichis a 
fort of Painting fit only for works of great hy wg | 
dition, as Scenes, Proſpetts,Triumphal Arches | 1 

2. Firſt See your Cloath be even and well Prim- 


| ed: Then Colour the fame, beginning with 


White which muſt be Fine and well Ground, 


vers Colours, with which they lick over the 
Fiviſhit Work, giving it thereby great Vivaci- 
/» Üͤ.-Ü6œ Þ 
3. The Colours are commonly Tempered with 
ice, except Azares, Which by the Yellowneſs 


muſt be "Tempered with Gum. Arabick, or Dra- 
4. Some Flemings there are who mix a 
third of decayed Chalk with their White, and 
the like in Orpiment, which turns clearer and 
D 2 | pleas 


GT 


fome PraQticers there are make waſhes of di- 0". 


thereof in time will turn Green, and therefore 


1 „ | 
Pleaſanter, but Size muſt not be omitted, for 
8 will make the Work too black. 


5. I mult farther tell you, that if the Colou- 
ring of a Piece becomes too dry, and that the 
Colours begin to crack, which may ſo happen by 
Length of time, then bathe the back of the 
Cloath, with a Spunge dipt in Size to Soſten and 
refreſh them. Ab Er. 
6. But as to Working upon the 7 able it muſt 
be prepared after the ſame Maner as Cloath is, 
but the Flaws muſt be ſtopped with Putty or 
ſomething equivalent, and then Sized, and the 
Colours muſt be mixed with the Yolk of an 
Egg, except Blews, and the Work muſt be 
Finiſht with care and Patience, or elſe it will be 
crude and hard, for which reaſon the Modern, 
bave rejected this Maner and adhere to Oyl Pain- 
ting. So much for Dry Colouring. | 
7. Let I muſt not be ſilent concerning ano- þ 
ther way of Colouring which is by pa#ills work. 
ing upon Paper, and was much uſed by Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, but this is very Subject to decay. 
8. But how to manage the Colours in all Sort 
of Work, Bernardino de Campo Cremoneſe, has 
ufficiently Taught, in his copious and elaborate 
_ Treatiſe, to which I referve the more Inquiſr 
tive. 158 


CHAP 
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CA. XIV. 


The ſeveral Ways of Co louring 1 0% Dravs | 
from the moſt excellent Painters ; with à Siu. 
gular Verniſp. ws i 


1. J Very much doubt whether this ſort of C. 
1250 louring, be the moſt Perfect and neareſt to 
Nature, but tis now moſt in uſe. I ſhall there - 
for treat particularly thereof. f. 
2. It comes affirmed from many that Jah» 
of Bragesa Fleming was the firſt Inventor of it, 
and fo Daſſari reports F. 61. Vol. 2d, and 3d. 


3. To begin then I ſay / as before in Dry Paint- 


* 


8 care that your Cloath be very well prim. 
ed. Next let your Colours be thoroughly round, 
and be very clean, and know that tho * | 
KK ſeveral Sorts of Blacks, «s Coleus Earth, Sallow 
= Coal, Barnt Ivory, Burnt Paper, and many others. 
Loet they that ſhadow Fleſh beſt, are Spalts 
and Mummy, and the. Smoak of Greek Pitch but 
eſpecially the latter becauſe it has a flender Body. 
4. After this make your mixtures, and add a 
little drying Oyl to them where it is needfull, 
and ſince the Colours require an agreeable - 
Couch, Let your Priming be Bright or Obſcure, | 
fad or Ruday, according to the Fairneſs, or Brown * 
neſs of your Figures: But take notice that white 
priming is inclinable to Change, let your Azures * | 
Greens, Cinabres and Lakes be very fine and 
= chief in Finiſhing, which muſt be ſupported 
Or DRE = with © 


+* UW WW wy _ 


your work, part by part, 


Ss 6 
with a Solid dead Colouring, and the buſine(s of 
Deaa-Colouring is this, to mark every thing in its 
proper place, and to ſweeten it well, to pre- 


vent the trouble of Correction and Amend- 


. | 

5. The Dad-Colouring, being wrovght, 
begin with more Judgment to uſe the fine 
Colours and lay them in by little and little which 
is the quickeſt way to diſpatch the Work, eſpecially 
in Portraits, which are to be covered with 
lively Colours, and managed with ſuch ar- 


tilice, that they may conſtantly appear, ſweet 


and free; to the effecting of which, you ma# 


anoint that place you intend to cover, with Nut 


Oyl well clarifjed, and very thin, and rulb it in 


_ with the Rall of yoar Hand, and afterwaras wife 


it well, * for if it be ill wiped it is apt to turi 


Yellow and Erjanndjze the Colours: And 


this preparative to Facilates tlie Work that it 
makes the Pencil run freely and finely- And 


In Finiſbing be ſure you lay the Colours thin, that 
 gour Work may belight, aud dier x. 


6. Put to come to the Drapery which 


_ Cloaths, adornes, and enriches a Figure {F-all 


only fay this at preſenr ( intending to Treat of 
t more fully hereafter ) that it nut not be 
wrought, nor mu ſt it beglazed with too Liquid 
Colours, for ſuch are very apt to change. 
7, To accompliſh all, you muſt teview 
and fee if you can 


f 0 * 


ti Praftice of Aninmivg uſed in Italy, bas a better effe@ tieir 


diſcover 


* 4 Eh 


(9) - 
diſcover any defect, and if there be occaſion 
retouch it and corect it, after this Maner. If 
the place be obſcure, firſt anoint it and wipe 
it as is mentioned before, then Work upon it 
lightly, and all will ſeem well unnited and 


lively, and defend them from relapſing. * 
8. Now to make 4 good Verniſh take the 


brighteſt and cleareſt fort of Maſtick, ſet it 


in a Pipkin upon the Fire, and put as much 
Nut Oyl in it as will cover the Maſtick and fo 


let it diſſolve, till it be well mixt with the 


Oyl, then Strain them thro' a ragg into ano- 
ther Veſſel. | FN ER 
The Verniſn 


of Burat Roch Allom. 


And this Verniſh may be put into the fineſt 


nl Lakes c. To make them dry the 
ͤ»„„᷑ 3 

If it prove not thin enough, it may be re- 
fined by a little Spirit of Wine that is highly 
rectify d; and for want of ſuch a Verniſn Nut 
Oyl clarifyed in the Sun may ſerve. e 


Ü» OT 


o 
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pleaſant, afterward Verniſh it, the effect of 
which is, to revive and fetch out the Colours 
that are Sunck, and to keep them Freſh and 


aforeſaid will become more 
ſnining if you put into the Veſſel a little Powder, 


—— —— a . 
22 4 = 3 — 
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CHAT. XV. 


1hat there s nothing more commendable in 4 


Painter than to Finiſh well, and nothing more 


unpleaſant than an ill Finiſht Piece: And how 
be ought to retouch it to bring it to Perfec- 
tion. 3 Be IE 4a. 0 ; 


1. "] Fe the Office of ev'ry ingenious Pain- 
ter to bring his Works, to Per- 


fection as may be obſervedin Raffael, Michael 
Angelo, Corriggio and many others, who were 


all very diligentin this particular yet I would 
not have him with Protogenes to run into the 


extream, of not knowing when to deſiſt. 


2. But ſome after Finiſhing, retouch the 
dark Shadows with a kind of waſh Colour, 
made of Lake and Spaltum or Spaltum alone, 


With very good ſucceſs, but Firſt refreſh the 
ſame in AManer as above Mentioned. . 


3. Great care alſo muſt be taken about the 


Contours of 4 Nudity, about the Hair, the Eyes, the 


Naites, and other Minute parts, which mult be 


Frequently reinforced, and churowly Finiſhed; 


and to make the Comtours more free and line, 
the Courſe of Anointing muſt not be omitted, 
for this way was practiſed by all that have ex- 


celled iu outlines. 


4. But ſhall ſay no more of Finiſbing here, 


purpoſing to treat of it more at large in the next 
Chapter, in the Correctneſs of Portraits. 
4 » | | 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XVL 


W hat Portraiture , the ſeveral ſorts of it, with 
remarits upon Drapery Armour, Scene-Work, 


Ce. 


«Þ Orrraiture in uk general acceptation of ; 

tlie word is a thing that is drawnaf- 
ter another, but i properly 4 Pidare after the = 
Life, and is in Italian called Ritratto. 
2. Such Pictures or Portracts are of two ſorts, „ 
Nated and (loathid, the Nudity was moſt in 
eſteem with the Anciems, but the other is more 1 
decorous and more practiced by the Moderns, 
we ſhall therefore treat only of the later; we 
ſhall conſider the Drawing and Colouring thereof 
with its incidences and dependences; and be- 
cauſe the Face only is neceſſary to be taken 
aſter the Life, to this we ſhall * limit our 
diſcourſe. 


Sell. „ 8 - 

= ” To begin then with the Draft : Herein 
we muſt obſerve the ſeyeral parts of the Face, 
tor they. cannot be well imitated wichout they 
be firſt well underſtood. = 
2. The things remarkable in the Forchead 
are the Pulſe, the Ball, and the Temples. _ 

3. Of Foreheads there are ſeveral forts, as 
High and Low, Broad and Narrow, Flat an Con- 
wexed, Serene and Severe &c, The narrow 
For chead is moſt eminent in a Hog, the round 


in an As. | 6. he 
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If 4. The parts which are next to be conſidered 
21e the Eze-brows, when theſe are raiſed in the 
Ut midle the Mouth riſes at the U 
Mi 5. It che Eyebrow be looſe and projeting, 
i 2 deep Shadow is found juſt under them. 
I 6 As the Eyebrows follow the impreſſion 
Hof the Prain, ſo the Mouth doth mark the 
I! Movement of the Heart. 
| ** They are Smooth when the mind is eaſy 
aud compoſed, but when it is troubled they are 
Wrinckled with certain Muſcles, calld Cor- 
rugators. 
8. Next in courſe is the Eye, this muſt be 
very accurately Painted, It is divided into three 
parts. Ihe Pupil, Orb, and White, the leaſt of 
which deſer ves to be obſerved. f : 
9. The White is in Women and Children P 
: Bleib, In Men Bronnih, and more uniform 
with the Fleſh. 
10. The Bye is that part which gives the 
Life to a * and is the Beauty of Beau- 
ty. 
. 11. The inner Corner of it is obtuſe, andrhe 
out ward acute. | 
132. The Eye of the Sitter nd look upon 
the Painter, and then it will ſeem to look on 
Mt the Spectator. 5 
13. That on the off ſide of the Face, muſt 
| be rather lower then the other, being ſome- 
what higher than the Eye of. the Painter, and 
| ſupp! ſed to be ſeenby a ſide View, after a 
"tl Fe ive Maner. 


14. Towards 
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14. Towards the glandule it is Blood ſhot, 
and the glandule it ſelf Fl of diverſe Colours, 
* Rediſh, and Pur yo . 

The Chinke © 


Colour of the Hair. 


16. The White of the Eye is made with a 
Couch of Azure licked over with Carnation. 


17. The Orbe, or App'e of the Eye muſt be caſt 
on one fide, if it be placed in the middle, it wo 


contriſtate the Countenance. 
18. It muſt have a modeſt Motion, and if it 


he intended to expreſs great Subriety, it muſt be | 


covered with the Eye lid, in a more than ordt- 
nary Maner. 


19. The gloſs or white Speck i in a ſhining Eye 


ought to be refracted or double, for the better 
glittering, and not only the Iuſtre, but the Wa- 


ter of it muſt be expreſſed, and the luſtre mult | 


be lighter or darker, according to the briskneſs 


of the Light, 'and to be ſomewhat warm, be- i 


cauſe it lyes U on a dead Couch; and it is not 


to be expreſſed in remote Figures, or in ſuch as 


are in obſcure places. 


20. Near unto the Eye lyes the Ear, and up- 
on the ſame line; the top of it is even with the 


Eye-brows, and the tip of it with the Noſtril. 


21. Contiguous to the inner point of the 


Eye brow lyes the Noſe, the Inſtrument of De- 
riſion; and is the molt various of any part of 
the Face; it conſiſts of Five parts, 1. The 
Riſe, 2. The Ridge. 3. The Fall. 4. The 
Point. 5 The Wings er W. ow 


22. 
22. A 


the Upper Eye- lid muſt 
be ſo ſhadowed as that it may draw near to the 


% 
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22. A good one is obſerved to ſet off the 
Countenance, but a bad one diſgraces it, Lac. 
Jun. de Pictura V elerum, 2 : 
23. The diverſe ſorts of them a are as follows. 
1. Straight. 
2. IWry, 
3. Crool . | 
4. Havked. « 1 
1 Groſs in the Midalo. $ 
6. Groſ in the bottom, [the that of an Gra 
8 7 Groſs at the top, | lite that 1 an Hog. 
S8. Sharp pointed 
9. Round and ostuſt, like that of 4 Lyon. 
10. Flat, lite that of a Negro. 
224. the Cheek | is divided into Two forts, The 
Upper and the Lower, the Upper borders on the 
| hollow of the Eye, and is ſomewhat hard and 
ſwelling, hut the Lower is looſe: And here the 
5 Portraitiſt muſt obſerve, whether they be high- 
er or lower than ordinary: 4 for their Situation 
is not ſixt, and always the ſame, Fe muſt alſo 
mind Whether they be large or little, and whe- 
ther in a DIODE, ſtayed, or decaying con- 
dition. 
25. The Meath is formed by the Divither of 
the Lips, and here he muſt conſider whether the 
Lips be Swall or Great, Thick or Thin, Straight 
or Archea, C irtum fl. K * Bevil, Open or Cloſe, 
Drawn in or Prominent. And it muſt be re- 
member'd that the Mouth cannot be well taken 
vnleſs the Sitter's looks are compoſed, he muſt 
alſo obſerve, that in Old Perſons the Lips are 
more uniſorm with the Complexion, and that 
4 blobber 


* 


1 = 
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blobber Lips are peculiar to Negroes, and that 
if the Mouth be raiſed in the Middle, the Mid- 
dle of the Eye-brows falls, 4 allo that it always 
runs parallel with the Eyes, but according to Per- 


jpe@ive View. 


26. The Chin is a part peculiar to Man, and 
he muſt likes iſe take notice of the form there- 
of, whether high or low, large or little, concave 


or convex'd „ arched at top or indented 4 beckons, 
prominent or retired, round, acute or ſquare. 


27. The Jaw is divided into Upper and 


Lower, the Upper 2 very Eminent in Blacks. 


28. We muſt now conGder the Hair, and 
this we {hall find to be thus diverſify'd, Either 
Lank, Waived, Curled, Frizled, Buſby, or Matted, 


* ; . 


| diſbelved, 155 


and that of Women, is either, looſe, tied ap, or 


more than the Fleſh. 


30. The lighteſt part of « Curle muſt not be 
divided into hairs, but the maſs of it only muſt. 
be expreſſed, and as the Light draws near te 
Shadow, there the Hairs begin to ſeperate, and 


muſt thus be repreſented. 


1. But to render it graceful, he muſt make 


it free airy and looſe, and therefore muſt Paint it 


mult be ſweetly incorporated with the Fleſh it 
. 8 8 and muſt S 
5 e it on a lighter ground, nor muſt it 
be put in ell the face is quite baiſhed. . 


?myͤ—ͤm n ——3kkXk EL —— f ———ęmb 22 


2059. It is of an Oily Nature, and doth ſhine | 


- 
4 * . 
—— 4 
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Dr o N 


* 


very thin, eſpecially that about the face, Which 
lighter then the reſt, 
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32. To lower Parts I might deſcend, but 


fince Painting frequently admits a part of a Fi- 
gure inſteed of the whole; leaving the reſt to the 


Imagination; I ſhall follow this Example, and 
leave the reſt to the Conception of the Sagacious 


Reader, 8 

33. The Head having been conſidered as the 
Principal of Protraiture, we ſhall now remind 
him how to form it and Colour it, but after à 
JJ. Lon 
34. In Fleſh there is a very great ſoftneſs and 
tenderneſs, called by the Iralians Morbideg ga, 


which may thus be repreſented, He mult ſo 
order his Shadows, that in the extremity there- 
of there appear an half light, or a kind of Twi- 

light, and that it always mingle more with the 
Light the more it is diſtant from the body of the 
Shadow, but very ſubtily, after the Maner off 


Coreggio: And he muſt give ſome ſweet touches 
upon the Lights and Middle Tints. 


35. The whole Face muſt be free and ſerene. 
6. Muſt be rather leſs than larger tlian the 


1 


37. The Principle differences in the Airs and 


forms of Heads are four only. 
1 fs Mw 

% o a Woman. 

3. Of a Child, 

4. n Old Man. 2 : Þ EY . 

But the particular differences are infinite. 

38. In the Draft he muſt obſerve the Lines 

and features, and every thing that may conduce 


to 


a a m5 ©. 
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to che Reſemblance, for og * to be his 
chief Aim. Set. 2. 
1. This Likeneſs does very much confiſt i in c 
four . ue Boe and 855 
In t t Eye ons. 
2. „ Jo oi io of the Noſe. * 
3. In the of the Mouth. 
& In e of the Pace. 8 
2. Theſe are the great Marks and Gu 
Rers of the Face, which, if not well 
it can never be like the Natural, bur is like un- 
to an Old decay'd Writing, diſtinguiſhable ; in 
| fome parts, an undiſcernible in others. 
3. —— 3 inch 
and Improve that is generally eſteem d 
dhe belt wach i most ordinary and common, 
and not that which is moſt noble n. 
3 ' The next thing moſt confiderable | in 
the Face is Beauty, which according to Bellari 
conſiſts in Order,Proportion and Form : This is a 
kind of Viſible Harmony, and we are not igno- 
rant of its effects; it has a Magnetick 
tractive Quality, it t draws and fixes the Behold- 
er, and perhaps is beſt underſtood by Ladies, 
* = a very high * price upon it. 
"Tic preferred to Likeneſs ; of this 1 ſhall 
cine you a remarkable inſtance, Apelles 
2 the 1 le eat, the 
mperor reprim im for is * 
crooked; "the F. Painter, to juſtify what be dd 
done, aulderd, That Nature ad made them 


$M 36. 6 ſo: 


expreſſed, 


5 
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ſo: To whom the King reply'd, Tell not me if 

Nature, had I paid Nature as I have paid you, 
Pa have had as good Legs as any Prince in the Un:- 
verſe, We have ſeen wherein Beauty conſiſts, and 

how it is valued, let us obſerve now how it 


differs from Grace: Beauty proceeds from Syme- 
OR 2 Sweet neſs of Compirxion, but Grace is the 


lower of Beauty, and reſults not from the Per- 


fection of a few Particulars, bur from the Har- 


| ofs whole: 1 
T7 | Set. 
1 This ſweet Enchaffireſs' 15 Motte mort 


3 by a fair Complexion, the Speculati- 
| 


on of which leads me to conſider the Colouring 


of Portraits; and the Complexions thereof, and 


_ theſe I find are of ſeveral forts, according to the 
ſeveral ſorts of Planets, all which muſt be well 


_ conſidered. To adjuſt the imitation of them, 


take notice then that the Sol ar is Browniſh, be- 
tween Yellow ang Black, mixed with Red. 
The Lazar is pale. 
The Martial is ruddy. n 
The Mercurial is a mixed Sanguige. 
The Jovial is a pure Sanguine. 


and Redneſs.* 


Black and Yellow. 
2. When the Couch is laid, ind the Com- 


plexion not exact, hatch it lightly over with the 


Tinss chat are wanting, till you bring it to an 


adjuſtment. 


1 


The Venereal |: is a mixture between Paleneſs 


The „ is $warthy, compounded. of 


3- Let a Ruddineſs like Blood be diſperſed 
+ 4 
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thro? all the Countenance to keep it warm, yet 
confine it within the bounds of Moderation ; ; 
for according to Lucius Funtus aforeſaid, it _ 
not exceed « Maiden bluſh. 


See. 5. 5 
I. He mult alſo be very. mindful to man- 
age the Clare Obſcure ( which is the Ground of 
Colouring ) with great skill and conduct. Our 
firſt Obſervation, in relation to this point, ſhall | 
be of Light, an Object ſo pleaſing as is well 
worth looking on, tho? it diſcover nothing but 
it (elf. | 
2. Know then that it bluſhes in the Daten 


of the Day, ſhines bright at Noon, and grows 
browniſh in the Evening. 


3. In Sanguine Complexions it is ſharp _ 4 Z 
mans in in Phlegmatick it is diſperſed and di. 
ated 


4. Is gr eater or leſs, according to its near- 
K 4 or diſtance. 


Is in Young Men (6 7 | ſwect and diſplay 
25 appears in Old Men {fe and ſbar 1 7 4 

6. Is received by each part of Member of 
the Figure according to its form, long and 
round, in a lineal manner; if ſquare, in a Super- 
ficial 3 if Spherical, in a Circular. 

„ This, and reflected 1.ight, may be made. 
ſomewhat ſtronger than they are commonly in Na- 
ture, as was the practice of Rubens. 

$. Lights, Midle Lights, and Shadows, 
according to Armeninus, ought to be well bal- 
lancel; but Corregios Maner was very differ. 


E ent, 
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11. Thur thing which ſhall be Puintell with more 
of White and more of Black, ſhall ſhew a greater re. 
lief and rounaneſs than any other, For this ver) 
reaſon I adviſe the Painter to Colour and Cloat 

his Figures with lively Colours, and as fair as 
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ent, By him the Lizht was the moſt extended, 4ayh 


with a very good Grace. 
9. The Light then we find can hardly be 


too much diſplay'd, but it may be too intenſe, 
for if it be too fair and bright, the Shadows 


will be apt to be very heavy, and too ſenſible ; 


but in dead Colouring the Lights muſt be more | 
lucid than the Life, becauſe allowance is to be 


made for their ſettlement and change. 
10. It is neceſſary alſo to know how to collect 


the true Light amd Shadow of things; to do this 


you muſt ſuppreſs the glaring of the Ray, by 
ooking thro? the hairs of the Eye lid. 


poſlible, for if he makes them of a tint obſcure, 


they will not be ſtrong, nor ſeem to approach; 


which happens becauſe the ſhadowes of all Bo- 
dies are obſcure, and if you make a Drapery of 
dark Colours, there will be little difference be- 
tween your Lights and your Shadows; but in 
Light and Lively Colours, the difference will 
be great and very ſenſibe. is 
12. The things Painted on a clear and light | 
ground, ſhew a greater relief than they mould on i 
dark one; If then you would have your Figure 
ſtand boldly off from its Ground, ſo make it 
that the part fartheſt from the Light, may re- 
ceive ſome Reflection, ſor if it be wholly dark 
in that part, and it chance to meet with 2 
7 Ground | 


Ground that is dark, the terms of its Colours 
remain confuſed, and the ſhaded ſide ſeem 
mamied and imperfect; for at diſtance we ſee 
nothing but the parts that are enligluned, the 

obſcure parts ſeem to be part of the Ground. 
64. E remains now that we diſcourſe of 

Poſture, Perſpective, Drapery, Correctueſs and By 


works. 
1. As to Poſture, a few obſervations may 
ſuffice, it being a Topick more fit for Hiſtorys 
qo ͤ ne 
2. The Body need not be drawn till a 
5 be made thereof, to ſee how it will 
3 Let the Breaſt turn contrary to the Head. 
4. Take notice that the Arm poiſes the whole 
Body, and changes. the Ponderation thereof, ac- 
cording as it is retired or extended; that the 
bowed part of a Body loſes ſo much in bending, 
5. Let not your poſtures be too ſtill and an- 
Active. „ V 
6. The poſture that beſt becomes a fat perſon is 
what 8 and extended, and a Lean, that which it 
Juddled by OE Chat y 4 ths 


| The next obſervable 6 Perſpe@ive : This 


part, tho not much regarded by Portraitiſts, 


ts great branch of their Art. It ſhould be well 
underſtood before they begin to draw by ſight : 
The want of this knowledge runs many into 
great bunglings and 1 or forces them 
„ to 


* 
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to their Rule and Compaſs. But according to 
the Opinion of a late Author, there is no need 
of it at all, for that the Body is to be reprefent- 
ed ſuch as it appears. The Body tis true is fo 
to be exhibited, but Art is required to help the 
Eyeto ſee rightly ; for not the Natural but the 
viſual Proportion 1s to be imitated, and it is not 
enough for a Painter to have the Natural before 
his Eyes, the Eyes of his Underſtanding muſt 
be quickned to apprehend it, without this he 
can never make a Table look deep, for it muſt 
be done by diminution of the Colours, the 
knowledge of which is obtained by Perſpective. 
2. The Per ſtective that conceras a Painter, is 
divided into Three principle parts, The firſt of | 
which conſiſts in the diminution of Quantity that 
is made in the dimenſion of Bodies, according 
to their ſeveral diſtances. The ſecond is that 
which treats of the Meabning of Colours. The 
third teaches us to expreſs the diminution of Sen- 
ation, or the diſcerning of the Figures, by the 
ſenſibility of the terms of their Contours, accord- 
ing to the inequality of their diſtances” © 
FF 
1. The next thing obſervable in Portraiture 
is Correctneſs, a part that adiſtinguiſbes it 
from other Works ; for Portraiture requires a 
thorough finiſhing , being not accompliſhable 


under three Operations, yet ſome things may ,t 


neglected herein to give a greater luſtre to others 
that deſerve more of our View; and ſome {light 


” 


— 


* Freſuory. 


touches 


e CO] e 
touches may alſo be given about the parts moſt 
finiſhed, to cover and conceal the labour of the 
Painter. And tho' Beauty be highly valued, yet 
Correctneſs is accounted more excellent; Beauty 
is but the very ſurface of the Fleſh, but Correct- 
neſs is the Spirit of the Worin. 
2. And this Correctneſs conſiſts in the Draft 
and Clare Obſcure, The Drawing muſt be very nice 
and exact, but a little more liberty is allowed in Co- 
louring; you may ſuppoſe the Object to be ſeen 
by a great Light, and may therefore. extend it 
after the manner of Corregio; and as to ſhadows 
you may obſerve that there are Three ſorts. 
I. Such as are form d upon the Body it je 2. 
Thoſe which follow the Body. 3. Thoſe that are 
Caſt npon the Bod) by an adjacent Body. They that 
follow the Body are ſtronger than thoſe of the 
Body that cauſes them, but deminiſh their force 
as they remove ſrom their Cauſe, 
3 . In order to more Correctneſs, avoid glar- 
ing Colours as much as maybe, for without Gran- 
dure and Simplicity, a Picture is meer Pageantry, 
it is certainly not a good Piece, and there is no 
Medium between à good, and 4 bad, for Painting, 
like Poetry, admits of no indifference, 
4. But in avoiding one Extream take care 
| you do not run into the other, by dead and 
mealy Painting; to prevent this uſe White and 


as 


| Black very ſparingly in jour Clare-Obſcare. - 


5. In ſhadowing contrive ſome great 1 0 
for the eaſe of the Spectator, for a Picture with- 


out Repoſe, is compared to a Treatiſe without Pe- 
riads and Paragraphs. 3 


E 3 6. Tie 
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6. The Shadows in Works that are to be fren at 
4 great diſtance, need not be thors finiſhed; but to 
be left as a Maſſe of obſucrity, that they may 
not divert the Eye from the more pleaſant parts 
of the Picture, but they muſt not be {o in Clo- 
ſet · Pieces, and ſmall Works. 
7. Great preciſeneſs in finiſhing is paultry 
and pedantick; as you muſt not be carelcls in 
it, ſo be not too Solicitoas, for too much concern 
often hinders the ſucceſs of the Work, icar of 
miſcarriage cramps the Faculties of the Soul; 
too much Study does not clear, but puzzles the 
8. Uſe but little Tm among your Carnati- 
ons, for the yellownels of the Oyl ſupplies this 
in a great meaſure + and for the better Union of 
the Colours (which in Human Bodies 1s very 
Sweet) it may not be amiſs to ſtudy the 
Priſme, and to obſerve the Union of Colours in 
Flowers. ro „ 
9. Conſider the common defects of Oyl- Paint 
ing, and endeavour to prevent them + the faults 
are theſe, The Colours either ſhine too much, 
Or = too much fouled and deadned with the 
| 4 o. Be not over nice in Imitation, notwith- 
ſtanding the great exactneſs required in Por- 

traits, for it loſes all the grace of Nature. 

11. Let your Contours be large and well in- 
corporated with the Ground, form them ac- 


cording to the Character of the Perfon, but let 
them not be ſharp, for the reaſons enſuing. 
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| 1- The Eyes of the Beholder produee double 
Rays, which meet upon that which terminates 

— rounds the body, ſweetning the acuteneſs 
of the ſharpeſt Object. # = 
2. The thickneſs of the Air between the Eye 
and the Object. 1 
3. Every thing is covered with ſomething 
that ſweetens the harſhneſs of the Draft, as the 
Fleſh with a downy Skin. 1 


12. Be curious in the Middle Tints, eſpe- 


cially in the fainter ſort, for theſe are the leaſt 
_ diſcernable, and the moſs difficult. Son 
T3; Let your Shadows be warmer than the 


Life, or elſe they will deceive you, for due di- 


ſtance makes them paler and fainter. 


to end in Black, ( unleſs in Night-Pieces) and 
let their ſtrength be according to the ſtrength of 


the Lights, and remember that ſtrength without 


ſweetneſs is Dawbing. 
. 7 5 ee g 


1. After the Figure is drawn and Coloured, 


it is fit it ſhould be cloathed, ſomething there- 


fore is to be ſaid of Drapery. Garments are 
of Three ſorts, Woollen, Linen, or Silk, and 


are provided for theſe ends, for a cloſe or looſe 


Covering of the Body, and appertain either to 


Men, Women, or Children. As to their Folds, 


they are to be ſo order'd ( about the Members 


which they cloath ) that on the parts that are 
molt enlightned, you may ſee no Folds witha 
very obſcure ſhac 


— 3 4 that 


ado ad — ———— wo. 


14. If your Shadows are Deep, let them va- 
niſh inſenſibly, but they muſt not be ſo ſlrong a 


ow ; and that in the parts 
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that are covered with ſhades, there be no 
Fold too much enlightned; and that the Con- 


tours, and the Maner of the Folds follow the 
form of the Member which they cover 3 and 


the Drapery muſt be ſo caſt, that it appear not 


to be 2 Garment: without a Boch, a Heap or 
Huddle of Stuff without Support, as we fee 
done by many, who are pleaſed to collect a 


great variety of Folds, in ſuch ſort as they fill 
and encumber all their Figures, not minding 
the uſe for which the Stuffs were made, which 
was to cloath and deck the Body, and not to 
ell andover-lead it; as if the Body was a Belly 
oy; and the Limbs but ſo many blown Blad⸗ 
2. Iwill not ſay nevertheleſs, that fair and large 
Holds muſt be neglected, but only that they 
muſt be judiciquſly placed, according to the 
compoſition of the Members, and above all | 
that the Painter be careful in Works of ma- 
ny Figures, to make them as various as he can; 
in ſome, groſs Folds, as appear in thick Cloath, 
in others, ſmaller, and ſomewhat ruffled, as 
in Silks and fine Stuffs. BE 
3. As to the Colours of Drapery, they maſt 


be ſo broken that they may not eclipſe the Light of 


the Carnations. Nor need they be of the richeſt 
fort, for the Majeſty of Drapery docs not con- 
fiſt in the Beauty of the Colour, but in the No- 


ble diſpoſition of the Folds. 


4. In the next place we ſhall touch upon che = 
Nature of Draper). Many Painters have a 
fancy to make their Lraperies very obſcure, 
5 „ With 
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with ſharp angles, after a cutting Maner; o- 


thers follow a Maner more {weet, with angles 


almoſt inſenſible, and ſome make them without 
any angles, contenting themſelves only to make 


them bend a little. 


5. And now we ſhall ſhew how to adjuſt the 


Fold: of Stuff. The part of the Drapery that 


is fartheſt from the Place which forces the 
Folds, ſhall always more approach to its Na- 


tural form, ev'ry thing would be kept 1n its 


proper (tation, it follows then that a Stuff of e- 


qual ſtrength and thickneſs, has a tendency to 


remain flat, and quits not its form up leſs con- 
ſtrained by ſome fold. The Folds ought to 


ſhew by the Form of their Contours, the Po- 


ſture or true poſition of the Figure: But if you 
repreſent Figures cloathed of diverſe Stuffs one 


upon another, it is not requiſite that. the upper- 


moſt obſerve this Rule, but that it adorn the 
Fleſb, and be of ſuch a thickneſs as is moſt a- 
greeable to the quantity of the Drapery, the 
Folds of which, as they muſt be multiplied on 


that (ide the Limbs bend and contract, ſo they 


muſt be enlarged on the other fide. And it is 
to be remember'd that Drapery muſt be conſi- 


dered, and arawn after the thing itſelf : If you 


would repreſent Cloath, draw the Folds after 
the Foldings ot Cloath ; it Silk, diverſif) them 
according to the Rufflings of Silk, and draw not, 
as man) do, after Models covered with wet Paper, 
or thin Skins ;, for theſe may very much deceive 


you. 
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5, The Painter ale muſt obſerve how the 
Eye fees the Folds about the Limbs of the Bo- 
dy; the ſhadows of ſuch Folds are ſo much the 
more obſcure, the more directly they confront 
the Eye with their concavities; from the Bot- 
tom of which the aid Shadows are produced. 

I mean only when the Eye is placed between 
the dark part, and the light part of the Fi- 
gure. 
J. It is moreover required of D- aper! v, that it 
Aller ſome part or Member of the Body for the 
Variety of Objects, and this I gather from Teſt- 
ling's ee Diſcourſes, 29, and that 
its Folds muſt imitate the branching of a Tree. 

8. Take notice alſo that bat little of it muſt 
be given 10 Boys, for fear it deſtroy their ſpright- 
lineſs and agility, and that that very little muſt 

be looſe and flying for the ſame reaſon. 

- 9. And let the Drapery of Angels be always 
| fair amd ſbining, to expreſs and illuſtrate their 
Natura! Puri ity, and ot changeable Silk for the 

greater plcaſantnels and diverſity. 

10. Where much is to be uſed, carry back. 
ward and 7izto the ſhade what quantity you can, 
that it may not hr; the ye of the Picture; and 
learn the Art of well A:tiring and Dreſſing ng of 
aur es, for Dreſs is no mean res 
and remember always that that Dreſs is the beſt 
which is moſt looſe, free and negleffed, and comes 
the neareſt to an Un dreſs. And that ſuch an 
ettiremcut areas 0 enrichment of Gold, Pearl, : 
c. pad wants not its charms, but the contrary | 
fort is licavy and offenſive, | 


* 
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11. But the uſe of the Lyman, which ſup- 


plies the various Sketches of Drapery, will ſup- | 


ply the reſt. 


5 — 
Having done with the Drapery which cloaths 
and decks the Body, we ſhall conſider how to 


make a ſuit of Armour, a ſort of covering that 


guards and defends it 


It is to be obſerved then, that Armour is of 
Two forts, Light and Dark, its Cclour is ſeldom 


proper but acctaental, according to the Colour 0 


the Neig hbouring Objects; the luſtre of it is hard 


to be imitated exact. Such as make it with 


pure White cannot reach its true Pint, beſides 


that Colour, if it be not very well allay d, is 
ſubject to turn yellow: The /aia White then is 
to be brokey with 4 touch of Verdigris, or Pink, 


after a ſparing maner and with abundance of 
caution, by reaſon of their mutability, but if 


this be once done with care and skill, it amply 


compenſates for all the trouble, by a very good | 


effect, and ſuch as is ſomewhat ſingular, 
And ſince Armour is {uch a ſhining Body, 
it is neceſſary to Heautiſie it with variety of Ro- 
flections, and that this may be done in full per- 
tection, it is fit that you copy it after the Mo- 
dell, or a Suit of Poliſht Armour. TY 
The Middle Tints of it bordering upon the 
Principal Lights are ſometimes an exact Azure, 


but commonly blew1iſh ; but the Colour hereof 
js of no great importance. The matter of moſt 


moment, is that it be not made too heavy. The 


darkeſt | 
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darkeſt parts may be tinged with Indigo and 


bs - | 


In the laſt place we will take a Tranſient 
View of its Scene-Work and Decorations : 
Theſe are By-Works, or Circumſtantial Ornaments, 


and are of divers ſorts, but the chief are ſuch 


as follow. CT TON. 
- I. Beautiful Architecture and Sculpture, or 


Fragments thereof, Land. ſcape, Rocks, &c. Or, 


2. Fine Trees, as Orange, Jeſſamine, Grena- 


| diers, &c. 55 


3. Stately Flower- Pots. 
4. Nich Veſſels, 
5. Pleaſant Fountains. 
6. Wild Caſcades, or Water fals. 


7. Great Earthen Jars embelliſht with Bas. 
Relief COMES. E 
8. Gruppas of Fruits and Flowers. 

9. In the management and diſpoſing of ſuch 
Collaterals, take care that they do not outſpine the 
Principal ; but that they be done with ſo much 
— and facility as to illuſtrate and ex: 
alt it. e e 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


That 4 Painter has no greater Tast than Hiſtory 3 1 
how wary he ought to be in this : Of many uſe- | 
ful Advertiſements about Compoſing. Of the Rt 
Force and Union of the Colours, and how 
ſerviceable they are to accompliſh his End. 


JN ſhort, 1 ſhall not ſpare to ſpeak my mind | 
& with freedom. No Man alone is ſufficient l 
(I think) for Hiſtory of any Moment, as that | 
in Palaces and other honourable places, unleſs. | 
he is abſolutely Maſter of his Art, of a lively 
Spirit, a great Genius, well experienced, and 
very diſcreet, vers'd both in the Antique and the 
Natural, and alſo in the Works of the moſt E- 
minent Painters. Now it. muſt be conſider d 
what is conducible to the good effect of Hi- 
ſtory. CöÜ ð ĩ2gqM⁊ 3A be 128 
1. Firſt then, the Painter ought to form in 
his mind the Faireſt Idea of his intended Work, 
and do nothing without due ſtudy and conſide- 
ration, and muſt have regard to the Place 
| where the Piece is to be fixed, muſt obſerve the 
height and diſtance thereof, and ſee that it 
. yield a convenient Light. EN 
2. He mulſt alſo take care of the Collocation 
of his Figures, muſt ſee that they be well diſ 
poſed, and not only ſo, but that they be well de- 
grazed too; the latter is done by the means of 
2 Central point. and the interſe Tion of Lines, as 
Tug 5 | 0 
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in the Perſpective of Churches, and the central 


Point muſt not be put at random, but according 
to Leo Baptiſta, muſt be ſet as bigh from the aſe 


Line, as the height of the Fees that is neareſt to 
the Eye. And I fiad by thoſe vhat have con- 
ſider'd the matter, that R:fael, Falio Romano, 

Baldaſſar of Siena and Dariells, praiſed the be ſam, 
or rather ſet it ſomewhat bigher, which had a better 


effec, but it cannot be rightly placed without 
skill in Perſpective. 


3. When many ranks of Fi igures are dif- 
tinctly ſeen as in Churches, where ſome are 
very diſtant from the firſt, there the point mult 


be raiſed fomewhar bigher than is uſual. 


With this Point the Proſpect is driven far 
oft, and the plane degraded, upon which the 
Building and Figures are placed, and is called 
in the Opticks not only the point but the Eye, 
the Center, the Horizow, and this is the Princi- 
pal ind Foundation of the Art of Perſpetive. 

4. Many other precepts are neceſſary to 
his aſſiſtance in a work of ſo great weight and 
difficulty and becauſe an Artiſt does naturally 
bear too great an affection for his own Works, 
It is therefore adviſeable that he ſubmit them 
to Ceuſure and Correction, and not truſt too 
much to himſelf. 

vet muſt be not ſhew his Works to 
fuch as ſay one thing and believe another, that 


will Flatter and impoſe upon him, not regard- 


ing the Truth, but to a Perſon that is Sober, 


candid, and a Competent Judge, that ue 
um 
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him of bis Faults, and not commend him to 

his Face, and Laugh at him behind his Back, 
5. Nor muit he truſt ſo much to the Jade- 
ment of another, as to forget his own, 
F. But ſo let him Manage and conduct his 
Works, that they may at onde delight both 
the Author and Spectator, and in order to this 


he muſt thorowly conſider, the Poares andthe 
| Motions, of his Figures as matter of great im- 


portance and make every thing appear ſenſible 


and diſtinct to ſhew the Strength of his Judg- 


ment and reſolution. 


8. Yet he need not much regard that over- 


nice Precept, of making every Face very different 
from artother, becauſe the main effect of Hiſtory 


proceeds from Poſture; and as little pleaſes 


me that Whimſical notion, that an extraordina- 


ry and myſterious Figure, muſt be made in every 
Furor, for Hiſtory does not need a Pomp- 
ons and Gigantick Maner, nor extravagant 
conceits, but # better expreſſed by the Study of the 


Antique, and the Works of renowned Artiſts ; 


Where he may ſee, in every part, ſome extra- 


ordinary Grace, in the Drawing, fine Invention, 


inthe Compoſition Order, in the Motions Conprui- 
Habits Variety, Pleaſantneſs and Rich. 


ty in the 
meſs. 


Old, Philoſo 
be muſt ute ſuch Colours as are fad, and de- 


prived 


9. But to avoid indecorum, he muſt apply 

his Colours to the degree and quality of the 

Perſons he reprefents; in Painting Men that are 
1752 Poor, Melancholy, and Grave, 
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prived of Vivacity, not only in there Fſb, but 
alſo in their Drapery, for the better Suiting of 


Which he muſt know that Wiite, Purple Gold 
Colour Red &c. Belong, to Monarchs Popes, 


Cardinals and Grandees &. „„ 
Roſe Colour, Light Green, and Light Yellow; 
appertain to Virgins, Touns Men, Harlots &c. 


| Mimicks &c. 


10. And tho? he underſtand the concordance 


of Colour, yet muſt he not preſently run into 


a Fury, to ſhew at one Stroak all that he 
knows, but make a Leaſurely progreſs, and 


conſider ev ry thing from the beginning to the 
end. Maſt have the Perſon he repreſents firſt 
form d in hs mind, and then he mult conſider 
what aſpect fits him belt, and what Poſture 


is moſt becoming. 


11. He muſt allo 8 a Spirit and Vivacity 
to his work, Drawn from lively mixtures, and 


from the aſſiſtance, of the Natural, for from 


thence is taken, by long Practice, and a good judg- 
ment, the Beauty, Delicateneſs and J enderne(s of 


of the Fleſþ ; after this may be given the Noble- 


neſs, and graceful Simplicity, and not as ſome 


make their Nudities appear, licked and dawbed, 


which happens by reaſon of the il] union ol the 


12. As variety of tints is requiſite in Carna- 


tions, ſo is it in Drapery, eſpecially in the Lights, 
and more particularly in Changeables and rboſe, 
pleaſe me beſt that are Grave, and full of Majeſ- 
15 uſed by Raffazl, Shadowing a dark Roſe Co- 


Tour 
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Fine and Glaring Colours to Buſſoons,Scaramouches 


| FP 1 
loir with Merry, and in don ſhadowing all 
the Colours with ſuch as had affinity and 
friendſhip with them, according to that Maner 
of changing more grave; by this means he more 


ty of Draperies, and 
the Lights remained leſs offenſive, and all his 
rare well drefled, ©... 
13. Beautiful and lively Qo'ours muſt alſo be 
put in the Principal Figure, to bring it for- 
wards, as more conſiderable than the reſt; and 
| thoſe Figures that retire muſt looſe their Co- 
lour, according to their diſtance, and. be more 
ſweetly ſbadow'd 3. for the more theſe go back, 
the more the others will come forward, and 
diſcover themſelves more ſenſibly, by the great» 
Ts >. 
% Borch ay uo more of Cillodiind i thei 
ſhew what is conſiderable i» Poſture and Geſ-. 
ture. Let him know that every Figure muſt 
do his own Offiice, let him always have an Eye 
to Congruity, which is nothing elſe than that 
which agrecs with the Perſon, the Habit, the 
Quality, .. Os 
Let Old Men *. rave. 
Ladies, beautiful. = 
Children, ſprightly and ſportiui. 
Souldiers, bold and brave. „ 
Let 4 Virgin be fair, modeſt, hamble, freſh, tus 
der, plump, with hair that is light, ſhining, wai- 
ving, and aim; and let her Drapery be beautiful, 
Plegſant, diverſify d, and nen. 
15. Expreſs in Tovng Men that readineſs and 
Vuwacity that is ſhewn in 1 their actions, and 


caſily accorded the vari 
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in Children Child: | 
neſs that ſprings from Simplicity, and let them 
be led and conducted by others; let them be 


fleſhy, tender, and delicate, and let every other 
thing be in its kind perfect, and not one part 


finiſht to the detriment of another, for ſome 


there are that finiſh only one or two Figures, 


and ſo make their Works ungraceful and diſa- 


greeable. + VVV 
16. And take this Caution, «ſe no Black in 


Jour Work, unleſs in Extremity, as being a Co- 


Jour moſt fowle and unpleaſant : And when 
you are ſomew hat tired with a Work, apply 
your ſelf to ſomethirſg elſe, and return not to 
it till your appetite returns. b 
. x7. Laſtly, review and examine whether any 


thing be wanting in any branch or part of the 


Work, as in the Compoſition, the Onion, the 
Proportion, the Diſtinctions, the Variety; the 
Actions, and Paſſions, and conſider thoſe things 


that give the Majeſty, the Force and Spirit to 4 


Piece. 1 
18: It has been ſaid of Painting, that it is 


like Muſick, be# in Concert. Hiſtory-Painting 


is that Concert, comprizing all the other Parts 
of Painting, and the principal end of it is to 
move the Paſſions. | „ 
19. But 'tis ſaid alſo to be very difficalt ; 
Ape more commendable; and the Painter is 
obliged to be the more careful. „ 
20. He mult ſee that the Table be dely bal- 
lanced, not one fide charged and the other 


empty. That the work be embelliſbt with variet, 


h Poſtures, with a chearful- 
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riety, eſpe 
fuſion; 
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of Objects, for the Eye is refreſht with ſuch va- 


w * 
- 


cially when diſpoſed without Con- 


21. The Lights of the Gruppas are ſo to be 
managed that all the Lights of them may ſeem 
but one; and all the ſhadows but one. 5 

22. Ir half Figures anſwer to abrupjneſs in 
Rhetorict, and its bold ſtroaks reſemble Seal in an 
23. In point of Poſture obſerve, that if th 


hand be held up on high, all the reſt of the 


Parts on that ſide of the Body will follow this 
Motion, even to the Heel. 
24. You may likewiſe take notice in. point 
of Expreſſion, that it is of Two forts; of the 
Subject in general, and of the particular Paſſions; 
and that ſuch Circumſtances as are not abſolute- 
ly eſſential may be waved and 'negleted. 
25. Look upon Indecorum as very ridiculous; 
the abſurdity hereof you may plainly fee in 
Baſſan s Prodigal Son, Teſtling's Academical Diſ- 
c1rſes, p. 19. Where the Principal Figures are 
ſmall and remote, and the Circumſtantial, as Peo- 
ple dreſſing the fatted Calf, have the Principal 
place: This is ſuch a Licence as I can call by n 
other Name than Hyſteron Proteron, a Prèpo- 
erous Diſpoſition; whereas the uſe of Licence 
uld be only for Ornament. We find alſo in 
the ſame Author thelike Incongruity in another 
Piece, by Brugell, and that is, In the Repre- 
ſentation of one of the moſt important Actions 


of Magdalen the great Penitent, where the Ca- 


pital Figures are retired into the Lointains and 
F 2 divers 
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divers indifferent Perſons placed in the foremoſt 
Part of the Table; of which ſome are playing, 
ome fighting, and among the Crowd a Pick- 
Pocket, upon which the Eye is more attracted, 
than upon the Principal Subject. SF 
26. Nor muſt the Painter only mind Deco- 
rum, but Veracity alſo. He muſt be as faithful 
in his Repreſentation as an Hiſtorian in his Nar- 
ration. „„ 


- + And his Conduct muſt be ſuch that the 
middle 


of his Table be always moſt charged, tho? 
for no other Reaſon but to unite and connect 
the variety of Objects, and his Figures muſt 
be remov'd from the Ground - line Two de- 


28. If Union be not well obſerved, the Con- 


ſequence will be this, The Piece will be diſcardant 


and inharmonioas, and every Figure will look lili 


4 ſeparate and diſtinct Picture. 


rn 


Inion is not only the joining and according of 
different Colours, as that of Hair, Fleſh, Dra- 
pery, &c. but alſo of diverſe Objects; ſo Ys 
4 i * it in his Lives of the Painters, Jb. 

4% JN 5 e 
5 In all fierce Lights the Union mut bt 
ge Bodies that are together, receive one from 
e other the Colour that confronts them, and 
reflect that which is proper to themſelves to 
their neareſt Neigbours, and hereby mutually 
contribute to their Union. 


31.And in this work of Hiſtory fare: ſbarinint 


cannot well be avoided by reaſon; of the great 
; Vo variety 
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variety of action, and eſpecially in Battle- Pieces, 


where the Motion is violent, and the contorfion 
% ᷣ AAA 8 
32. In the diſpoſition of the whole, he muſk 
take eſpecial care that the Table at the firſt ſight 
make a 2 diſcovery of the quality of the Subject; 
as for inſtance, If the Subject be of Joy, every 
circumſtance of the Piece muſt contribute to 
the full expreſſing of this paſſion, in ſuch a 
manner that it may cauſe a kind of Sympathy 
in the Beholder. If it be a Mournful Subject, 
eviry thing therein muſt be aſſected with Sad» 
nels, and fo of other Subjects. 


a Y 
— 
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CHAP. XVnI. 


| Of ſome Univerſal Rules, and of ſuch as are . 
5 ceſſary to a god Painter. 


1. T TAving diſcourſed of certain Precepts ap- 
5 H Pegg to Hiſtory-Painting, we ſhall 
now ſpeak of ſame other Advertiſaments that 
are common to all ſorts, and the firſt ſhall be 
this, That in . a Figure, in whatſo- 
ever poſture it be placed, you muſt ſhow the 
Maſcles more eminently in the parts moſt exer- 
ciſed; in the other parts let them be ſweeter, 
as in parts that ſuſtain not the weight of the 
Body, and qou muſt join to the defect of Nature, 
the force of Art, as to repreſent to the Eye the 
geadrature of the Members, in 4 Perſpettive 
1 , Mauer, 


„ 
Mauer, but ſtill keeping to the likeneſs of the 
Natural. 5 
. It is next to be adviſed, that after the 
Iavention is made and Eſtabliſhed, that you in- 
Froduce no fierceneſs among the inner parts, but 
obſerve the form and 8 thereof, according 
to the Natural where fierceneſs is not ſeen, un- 
leſs in the ſeparating one Body from another. 
3. Be not tos haſty in diſpatching of your 
Werk, do not Mark or delineat tos ſoop, before 
there be à ſoſt and fit Couch to TOY 1 A 
itt angle your ſelf as much as may be from 
45 2 — Pratiſe 1 by tl in * 
greener years, leſt by continuance of your W 
* fault prove your puniſhment. 
. Suffer no Piece to be long in Drying, 
6. Let your touches be bold and quick. 
7. Remember that the Work, Diſcovers the 
Author, — Sie linea prodit Apellem. Loet this 
conſideration-incite you to thoro finiſhing. ' 
8. Value your time above the coſt and price f 
your Colours, and ſpare not to waſte the latter 
to gain or fave the former. *Tis no good Hus- 
bandry to ſtarve a Picture to fave charges; be 
ſides, thin an, is either e nor Hold. 


ing 


9. Obſerve that al ah Genet Maners of Paint. 
ing are reducible to Three ſorts, as are the Orders 
of architectare, ; Maſculine, Fami, and Ju- 
rn. ART 
210, Let the Borders of your Rupp, be well Co- 
loured, and Jou reed not be 1 about the 


11. Look 


2 99 3 
11. Look upon Dead Colouring as 4 kind of 
Sketch, that blots out, changes, and re-changes 
without reſtraint. 3 
12. Accuſtom not your hand to 4 ſhort and fret- 


* 


ting Stroat, for this lays the Colours very un- 
even and is/apt T - 
13. In the firſt Operation give fullneſs of Colour. 
In the Second, Beauty end Reſemblance. 
In the Third, Spirit and Vivacity. 
14. Redace the Art to as great ſimplicity and 
taſineſs as you can, for the freer the Pencil the 
.. 7h: 
135. And laſtly, Let zo ſingle Colour in any 
Piece or Table very much over- rule the reſt, if it 
may be avoided, for this deftroys the Harmony 
of the Per- tuttis. e 


—  — 


CHAP. XIX. 


Of ſome” Advertiſements about the Compoſition of 
„ Battle- Pieces. iy 


1. TT is certain that a Painter will little de- 
8 ſerve the name of Prudent, that paints 4 
Battle without Nataral obſervations, and agreeable 
Characters: Wherefore to avoid this fault, we 
lay he muſt firſt conſider the Plan or Seat of the 
War, which muſt be without Trees or Rivers 
in the middle of it, and other matters that may 
hinder the Sight: Nor muſt he paint one Army 
on a Hill, and another in a Plain. Nor draw 
„„ „ afte 


„ 
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after his own ory, op according to Hiſtory ; 
et near 4 Hill or Wood he may place it without 
n as alſo near a River. 
In the next place he muſt conſider the form 
of an Army for the Spaniards obſerve a ſquare 
igure, the Twrks an half. Moon, the Romans a 
Diamond: Square, &c, 
z. In the Third place he muſt conſider the 


Peſi ments and Habits of the Souldiers: the Turks 


uſe a long Robe down to their heels, and 4 
Turbant on their Heads; the Italians and Spani- 

| ards uſe a ſhort Coat, and ſo according to the 

uſage of every other Nation. | 

' 4: In the Fourth place he muſt regard the 


Arms that are in aſe: the Turks uſe a Bow, the 
Semiter, the Moſquet, and the ſhort Lance: 
The Jralians uſe the Balifter, the Arquibuſſe, 


the Muſquet, the Pike, the Spear, Cc. and'that 


the Turks alld uſe no "defenſive Armour, but a 
Shield in the form of a Half - Moon, and the 
Italiaus uſe a round Shield, the Target, and a 


Coat. of Mail, and all ſort of ftrong Armour. 
. Fifth Adv ertiſement concerns their 
Mar of riding, The Turks Ride ſhort, the Ita- 


liaus with long Styrrups, the ancient Romans 


uſed neither Saddle nor Styrrups, &c. 
6. The Sixth touches the Fortifications of both 


Corps as Rampires, W e 


7. The Seventh is concerning the Artilery 


* it. 


"I - 


8. The 


fl the Tw uns, and the Scud wat 


A 
. The Eighth, that he paint the Horſe poſted 
en the fide of the Infantry, oppoſite to the 626 
of the Enemy. All theſe and other confiderati- 
ons a Painter has to obſerve in this firft part of 
9. But the moſt conſiderable part, is to form 
and pourtray the moſt eminent Souldiers, which 
| muſt be drawn of Eight or Seven Heads, their 
Shoulders broad, ſtrong, and Muſculous 4 their 
Arms and Legs groſs, fo that nothing Sweet or 
Fender may appear in their Bodies , but let 
them be fierce, ſtout, and terrible; this I in- 
tend of the common Souldiers, excepting the 
General Officers, who muſt be repreſented 
Sprightly, Noble, and Brave. 5 
10. So much for the firſt part of the Picture: 
Let us ſee now what muſt be done in the ſecond 
part, which is the moſt Active and moſt conſi- 
derable ; here the Slaughter mut be repreſented 
that the Artillery has made in both the Armies, 
by ſhewing in the Air, Heads, 3 and 
half- Bodies, carried upwards by the violence of 
the Cannon; and on the Plain Souldiers Scat- 
tered ev'ry where, Pieces of dif-member'd Bo- 
dies, torn Standards, and Bloody Arms: Nor 
mult he fail to expreſs the Smoak of the Ar- 
tillery, and a Storm of Firing from Muſquet- 


_ riers, | | 
11. He muſt be careful alſo to make the 
Fight ſbarp and Couragions on both ſides, but on 
one fide paint them forced to fly and ſcamper, 
and in the other the Conquerors purſuing the 
Victory © + | 1 8 . 
. | 12. it 
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Horſe broke by the Foot, and the Souldiers em- 


1 n 
12. It would be well to feign 4 Part of the 


barraſſed and mightily diforder'd with a horrid 

Slaughter. . . 
13. In the Colouring of which Slaughter 

lies the Third part of the Picture; and herein he 


* 


muſt conſider, that the Fleſh of the Souldiers 


be ſuch as is ſeen in Men of a Cholerick con- 


ſtitution, but varying the Tints, for all have not 
Choler in the ſame degree. 


14. The Captains, Collonels, Cc. mu# have 


Reg aud jolly Faces, when they Fight, to ſhew 
their Gallantry and Metal. 


15. In them that fly 4 pale Colour muſt. be 


"= ; . N 


ſeen to expreſs their Fear, and in the dead a 


Liv) and Liteleſs Colour. 


16, In giving the Lights, the Painter muſt 


alſo take this into conſideration, T hat he make 
not the Light to ſtrike upon the Eyes of either ſide. 


For by this that Army would be halt conquer'd, 
and this wary Generals have always avoided. 


' Nor muſt he give the Light os their Backs, but 


on one ſide only, which obſervations I have ga- 
ther d from the Examples of Rafael, Titian, Po- 


idoro, and many others. 


CHAP. 
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HAF XX. 
Advertiſements about 4 Sea. Fight. 


J. V have treated ſufficiently of the Ob- 
"= ſervations touching War, and of a 
Battle by Land, now we muſt paſs to ſome 
Notes and Remarks about a Sea- Fight: Firſt 
then, he muſt conſider the condition of the Navy, 
its Warlike Furniture and Proviſion. 
2. In this kind of Battle, ſome muſt be ſeen 
| throwing their grappling- Irons on the Enemies 
Ships that are near, others applying themſelves 
to Firing, ſome Fighting with Naked Swords, 
with one Foot on one Veſſel, and the other on 
another; ſome boarding the Enemy and cutting 
down their Maſts and Rigging ſome Ships 
flying, and ſome charging afreſh, cc. 3 
3. He muſt alſo ſhew in the Conquer d party 
Fear and Submiſſion, with Arms acroſs, begging 
their Lives of the Conqueror, with their Wea- 
pons at their feet, yielding themſelves Priſoners: 
Others thro' fear caſting themſelves into the 
Sea, and ſome cruelly Wounded, cut in pieces, 
and thrown over-board ; ſome ſtanding about 
the Main-Maſt amaz'd and Stupify'd, others 
running to and fro, and ſome taking the Seas 
and ſwimming over to the Enemy, 
4. In ſhort, other Methods there are of fram- 
mg Sca-Fights, 4s are excellently expreſſeA in 
Drawings, by Gio Baptiſta Mantouano. 
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5. As to the Motion and agitation of the Ships, 
make the Water boyling and foaming about 


them, ſhew ſome of the Men tumbled over- 


board, and ſeeking for Succour : Let the foam 


be tinged with Blood, and let dead Bodies, 
Limbs of Bodies, Splinters, and Garments, bo 


ſeen floating upon the Waters. 
6. And omit not to expreſs the jufiling of 


Ships, Broken Sterns, Maſts ſplit, Tard - Arms 
| ſhiver'd, and ſhatter'd Sails; Fire and Smoak, 
Wounds and Outcries, and great dan er of 


Drowning. Some Ships ſtriving to ſuccour 
the diſtreſſed with great fury and intrepidity, 


rebutting and beating off the Enemy, Sbew- 


Garments rent and torn in the buſtle, and ſome 
ſaving themſelves on broken Planks, and ſome 


by Swimming; ſome by. catching hold of 


Ropes, ſome by hanging about the Stern, ſome 
upon Barrels caſt into the Sea, and ſome by the 


Skiff that runs to and fro on purpoſe to relieve 


them. Some Ships he muſt ſhew diſengaging 
themſelves from the Grappling-Irons of the Ene- 


my ; great Courage on both ſides muſt appear, 
and the Vigory ſeem a little dubious ; in one 
of the Ships, about the Main-Maſt, he may 
few a great Slaughter, with heaps of dead Bo- 


dies. He mult alſo feign the half of ſome Ship 


| blown up into the Air, where he muſt expreſs a 


thick Smoak, mixt with ſome Flame and Sparks 


of Fire, and in the Light part of the Combuſti- 


en muſt be ſeen ſome Heads, Arms, Hands, 


Feet, half burnt, with diverſe Splinters of 


Wood, and Pieces of Armour and Ammunition, 
EE and 


* 
and the other half that remains in the Water aft 
in Flames in a moſt dreafiful manner, and be- 

ginning to ſink, where he muſt fignify great 
confuſion in the Perſons left on beard, that are 
in Two extream dangers of being burnt or 
drowned, and demonſtrate the ſeveral ſhifts 
they make to eſcape it, as by means of the 
ong-Boat, &c. And ſome Ships that are burnt 
2 be (een to ſet on fire their Neighbours. By 
theſe and other like Motions and Methods, the 
ingenious Painter may expreſs the ſineneſs and 
, ns” 
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CHAP. XXI. 


1. 1 7 Hen the Ships and Veſſels of the Ad- 


_ venturous Marriners are Sgormed by © 
Mud and Waves, the Painter's Judgment is 
ſeen in a true expreſſion of it. He muſt ſhew 
the various poſtures of the fearful, and of the 
perillous, the (weet embracements of different 
Bodies, like that of Moon Light and flaſhes of 
Fire ; the face of the Heavens overcaſt wit 
thick darkneſs, the Air inflam'd, and the Clouds 
Chaced and driven with the Wind. 
2. On the contrary downwards muſt be re- 


| preſented the beating of the Waves after a fu. 


rious maner, ll in froath and foam, with Thun- 
derbolts' falling among the Sails, and making 
as, 3 88 


2 
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_ _ wringing of their hands. | 

6. And laſtly, he mult ſhew ſome one Pilot 4. 
bandoning the Helm, and giving up his Ship as a 
ſpoil to the Seas; and muſt bring the Cock boat 
into view, and ſhew every one haſting to enter 
therein, and others endeavouring to cut the 
Rope 
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great deſtruction· He muſt ſhew Streamets 
toſſed to and fro in the Air, Maſts broken and 


lying croſs the Ship, rhe Sails ſhatter" d, the 


Shrouds torn, and the Hulk of the Veſſel rend 


ing aſunder. - + 
3. All above Decks muſt be wet 1 the See 


from below, and the Rain from above, and 


ſome of the Men ſtand obſcurely, as in a Grotto, 


trembling and deſpairing of any help or relief. 
The Waves riding over the Deck, and the 


Prow and the Stern of divers Rugs claſhing a- 
gainſt each other. 


4. Other Ships he muſt ſhew toſſed and rund 


on high againſt the moſt rag ing part of the Sea, and- 


the lower part of them to ſeem a ſinking, and 


ready to be ſwallow'd up, as alſo the fright 


and Confuſion of the Sailors, upon the appre- 


henſion of their danger; at a diſtance the. 


Waves may ſeem to riſe ſo high as if they 
touched the Clouds, and about the Ship to ſeem 
like Mountains. f 
5. Some of the Men nu ſeem thunder-H#ruck 
with the combatting of the Wind and the 
Waves, and others not being able to ſtand for 
the violence of the Ships Motion, lye down and 
crouch themſelves into a heap ; and if there be 


any Women, they muſt appear lamenting and 


mes e 
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Rope with which it is tied and faſtned to the 
Ship : ; and ſome that are enter'd by meer force, 
killed without . to ſave the reſt. 

7. He may alſo ſhew another Ship thus abau- 
doned and ſplitting upon a Rock, the Main Maſt 
falPn, the Sailors throwing themſelves i into the 

Sea, ſome hanging on broken Maſts, ſome on 

Yard Arme, ſome on Planks, Cc. 


CHAP. XXII. 


Advice about the Agreement and Diſa 2 of f 


Pictures in reſpect of rhe Place an Ruality of 
the Perſon. 


I have already treated of Dravin „Invention, 
Light, Shadow, and Colours, and of the true 
way of uſing them in Hiſtory. 
Now, with as great brevity asI can, I ſhall 
| ſhew the Method able Painters have taken 7o 
ſuit their Works to the quality of the place and per- 
ſon, which is very necelfiry ; for other ſort of ſub- 
jets are required in a Palace or Publick Edifice, 
than in a Private Houſe. In one the Works are 
ſeen afar off, in the other nearer, and are made 
either for Delight, Remembrance, or Ornament: 
But the fame ſort of Works that agree in a. 
City, may not be ſo proper and convenient, 
for the Country. The Ferſon is 25 to be conſi- 
dered for whom the Work is made, which muſt 


ben varyed ee z ſome a the Pleaſant, 
part, 


\ 
o 
part, others the Ornamental; but the better 
ort, that which is moſt uſeful, and moves the 
Mind moſt. He muſt not aim to pleaſe the vul- 


__ doe bat the Noble and refined, nor meerly to pleaſe | 
but 


to profit alſo; for as in Poetry, ſo in Paint- 


ing, he is the moſt accompliſhr that mixes 


things of uſe with things that are delightful, 


many are Crofs-arched, 


fide, but that it anſwer the Common View, and 


_ * BM 
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CHAP. XXII. 


Advertiſements in Painting the Roofs of Palaces , 


Chappels of Palaces, &c. Of the aiverſe ſorts of 
| Roofs. What meaſure is to be taken in reſpett 
of the Place or Form of the Building, and what 

maner of Figures are mo# fit for it. | 


1. No follow the Roofs which cover the 
| V who'e Body of the Palace, the mot 
of which are Archea, but ſome are Scolloped, and 


2. It ought then to be well conſider'd and 
contrived that the View be not taken on the wr 


Ordinary Lights. I ſay this becauſe the Work 
herein made is frequently Hiſtorical, and ſome 
Hiſtories are ſeen, where the Head is put Where 


the Feet ſhould be placed; my general advice 
then ſhall be, that in all Arched Roofs that he 


begin the Capital Figures of Hiſtory in the 
middle part of the Vault, and plant them a- 
gainſt the Principal entrance of the Placo, 2 
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Middle part, on each ſide. 


8 


3. Here may properly be Painted the Four 


Cardinal Virtues. 


4. The Triumphs of Julius Cæſar. 5 


- * 


5. The Fables of Poetry, which may be apply'd 
to the Character of the Prince, or ſome of his 


Anceſtors. nn 
6. And if it happen to be the Roof of a 
Chappel, he may point ſome Hiſtory of the Old or 
New Teſtament ; and of this I cannot bring a 


more authentick Example, or of greater Note, 


than that of Michael Angelo in the * Grand Pallace, 
the greatneſs and perfection of which is known 
to moſt Profeſſors; where he (as is plainly 


ſeen ) after the maner atoreſaid, began in the 


middle, when God divided the Light from Dark- 


7 , and followed the Hiſtory of the Creation 
of the World to the end of the Deluge, and 


Noah's inebriation. And on the ſides are ſeen 


Prophets, and the Sybells, and other ſmall 
Hiſtories of C ounterfeit Braſs. 2 And there are 


ſome Nudities very well Coloured, which fit 


upon certain Seats or Bottoms, in various po- 


ſtures; ſome of which hold in their Arms a 


bundle of Oaken Leaves, alluding to the Artns 


of Pope Julius the 2d, who cauſed them to be 
Painted, and they are expreſs'd with abundance of 
—_ _ _ _ „ 


n 


Vatican. 
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7. It is likewiſe obſervable that Peri held 


the ſame Method in St. Marcello, in the Arched 
Roof of a Chappel, where he figures in a Square 
placed in the Middle, the Creation of Adam, and 

on one fide the formin of Eve, and on the o- 
ther the Four Evangeli . 


— q - 2 5 N N 8 


CHAP. XXIV. 
What Pieces are fitteſt to adorn a Library. 
1 Je may be Painted the Diſputation of 


our Saviour with the Doctors. 


2. The Three Theological Vi irtues, F aith , Hope, 


and Charity, 


3. The Protraits of the le val Fathers . the 


0 gurch. 


4. The Seven Liberal ves, 
5. Apollo and the Nine Muſes. 
6. Poets W riting. 
Democritus and Heraclitus. 
4 Seneca teaching Nero to Read. 
9. The School of Athens. 
10. Duns Scotus, &. 

11. Alexander and Diogenes. 
12. Homer diſgorging, and the Minor Poet: 

licking up his Vomit, &C. 


CHAP. 


Ta 
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CHAP. XXV. 


of the Painting moſt proper for 2 and Par. 


ours. 


ol [of thele Reſectories may be repreſented 


the Four Elements. 


2. The Hiſtory of great Feaſts, as Abraham en 


9 the Angels, &c, 
15 The Mira of the Five Loves 4 Two 
Fi es. 


4. Banquet-Pieces. | 
. Baucis and Philemon. 
6. Bacchus and Ceres, L 5 Caroaf ing, Nec. 
7. Hunting- Pieces. 
5. All ſorts of „ 
9. Pieces of Fiſb. 
10. Pieces of Fowl. 
11. The ſports of Children. 
12. Fruit-Pieces. 
13. Pieces of Drollery. 
14. Pieces of Perſpe@ive. 
15. Pieces of Minſtrell j, &c. 
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C&S, XXVI. 


What Pieces are fitteſt for Royal Palaces Towns 
2 &c. 


N Pallaces and other Publick Places, built 
for State and Magnificence, all Prince-like 
and Heroick Actions may reaſonably be repre- 
ſented. 

1. Such as W, ar, Sieges, Bloody But, Vi 
ctories, &c. | 

i The Labours of Hercules 

3. Scipio fghting againſt Hannibal. 

4. Ineas against Turnus. 

5. Cæſar again t Pompey. 

6. The Adoration of the I hree Kings. 

J. Great Maſters of War, as Charles the Great, 
Charles the 8th, and Char les the 5th. 

8. Achilles diſguiſed in the habit of a Virgin 
and ſurprized by Ulyſſes. | 
9. Scipio's Chaſtity. 

10. Pallas chaceing Mars and Diſcord, Ge. 
"Tis Portraits of Ambaſſadors and Miniſters of 

Se, 

12. The Proſpect of great Ci ities, Royal Navis 

| Cavalcades, We: 
— Pieces of Trophies. 
14. Views of Caſtles and Fortifications, 
15, Peace ana Plenty. 


16. Neptune and Thetis with Ses. Nymph 2 
Tritons. 


17. Tomyris 


FP (85) 
Tomyris and Cyrus. 
th Ring Solomon and Queen Eſther. 
19. Perſeus and Andromeda. 
20 The Raſhneſs of Phaethon. 
The Judgement of Paris. | 
2 ba « The Portraits of Celebrated Beauties. 


23. The my of Helena, oo. *- 


C 1 A P. XXVII. 


W, hat ſorts of pictures are aſually del in Foun- 
tains, Gardens, Chambers, and other places of 
* 3 and of Mufi tal Inftruments.. 2 | 


Egard being had to Convenience and 
Correſpondence , the Fountains of fair 
Buildings may be adorned. & 7 
1. With the Fables and Devices of Love. 
2. With the Transformation Goadeſſes and : 
N and other pleaſant things. 
3. Suſanna and the Elders. 
4. Diana 4 bathing, uhu with ber 
Mena. 
4 Vertumnus and Pomona. 
6. Pegaſus with his Feet making Helicon to 
overflow. 
V. Arethuſa rurmd into « Tree, for the boſs 
and departure of her fair N arciſſus, and the io 
Inventions. 


To is 


—— — — — — — — — 0 


— — At — — — 


and accompanying with Touth ; a black and | 


the diverlity of Arts and Sciences; ſuch things 


1 
S8. 4s to Chambers, he muſt be careful to 5 
avoid ill Compoſitions, Oli Age ming 


ling 
Pluto with a fair and (mooth Proſerpine, Mars 
with Venus, Jupiter with Leda, and mhat ſovor is 
1 ͤũͤ Rey: 8 
9. After all he may ſhew great variety of 
Maſical Inſtruments in a heap, or diſperſed, as a 
Principal Defign, or as By-works only, with 
Ornaments moſt agreeable to them; with theſe 
he may embelliſh the Leaves of an Organ, but 


they muſt not be Painted with the Prayer of 
Heſter, the Converſion of St. Paul, with Battles, 


S$acrifices, &c. becaule ſuch deviſes are forreign 
to the purpoſe ; but with Angels above the Clouds, 

in various Poſtures, with Singing-Books, and di- 
verſe Inſtruments of Muſick ; or the Portrait of 
St. Cecilia, or David playing apon the Harp, or 


bling before Saul to allay his Evil Spirit, &c. 


——— 
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CHAT. XXVII. 
hat P iQtures are fitteſt fe Or Publick Schools. | 


1. & School is nothing elſe but 4 place of In- 


ſtruction and Diſcipline, according to 


therefore are to be ſhewn, as may invite the 


Mind to the Meditation thereof. 
5 II 1 5 5 5 J FIST ED . 3 
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2. The Pictures then muſt be diverſe accord- 
ing to the different Profeſſion of the School, ſor 
Riot, Fighting, and Slaying look not well in a 
Muſick- School, but are fitter for a Fencing- 
School; but place here the Men muſt famous in 
the — with the proper Inſtrument mherein they 
„ . 
3. Let the Publick Library be adorned with 
the Heads of Philoſophers, with an eminent 
Motto, and a Book in the hand. © 
4. In the School of Arichmetick and Geometry, 
Thew Archimedes drawing Schemes, and ſur- 
priz d and Slain by the Souldiers of Marcellus, 


— Sn. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 
Advice to Landſcape-Painters. 


15 . is the opinion of many, That the mating 
1 of Landſcapes is a matter of no diſiculty, 
but they are mightily miſtaken ; for this ſort of 
Work requires a particular skill to expreſs it. 
The firſt part of it is to contrive the piece ſo, 
that it may be divided into Three parts, the firſt 
part muſt approach and be very ſenſible, the nex# 
mut be ſomewhat abated, and the laſt mu ſt be faint 

and almoſt indiſcernable. Tr Ms 
2. But various is the matter and ſubjett of 
Landſcape, and is frequently handled after the hu- 
mour of the Painters : Some repreſent it in a 
NE bY Melan- 


8) 5 
Melancholy maner, as by filthy, obſcure, ſub- 
terraneous, and doleſul places, ſuch as Church- 
yards, Sepulchres, Uninhabited Houſes; or after 
a dreadful maner, as Dens, Caverns, Furnaces, 
Shambles, Gibbets, &c. Others have given us 
a better proſpect, repreſenting Noble Pallaces, 
Theatres, Piazza's, and other fine Buildings, 
Gardens, Fountains, Rivers, Ships, and many 
Scher delightfu be tts. 
3. We ſee then that Landſcape, like a Cloud, 
has its bright and Dark ſide ; the latter part of 
which was improved by Apelles, for tis report- 
ed that he was the firſt among the Ancients, who 
introduced Thunder and Lightning into his Skies; 
and that among the Moderns, Titian has ex- 
preſsd all the pleaſant and beautiful part thereof, 
So likewiſe has Raffael, who excelled in making 
a freſh Morning, and a bright Day. Georgion's 
Talent was under clear Water to demonſtrate 
Fiſh, to make Fine Trees, Fruits, Herbage, Cc. 
Franceſco Vincentino expreſſed ſo nicely a Duſt in 
the Air, rais'd by the Mind, as would deceive the 
Eye, eſpecially upon Figures ſomewhat remote 
from it, ge il N #2 8 
4. There are yet {ome others of a pleaſant 
vein, who delighting in Grotesk have made 41. 
verſe Chimara's and Monſters, with Birds and 
Fruits, as among the Iralians Pietro ae Coſmo, 
Perit del Vaga Roſſo, Udane, and many others. 
5 The Painter alſo mult be reminded that 
the Germans and others molt excellent herein, 
have made the Field very dark, and of in ob- 
% >: +. ſs 
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ſcure Brown, as in Woods, Caves, and Dens, 
leaving out Red and Green. | 

6 But if they will make ah Hiſtory where 
many Figures, a good Plane, and much Sky are 
to be ſeen, they mult be careful to make the 
Light of the Air, diſtinguiſhable from that of 
the Figures : that! is, not ſo fierce; and in this 
Franceſco Pelliccione was happy, call d il Baſſo from 
his Art of well ſupporting the Colours. 

7. Something more muſt be ſaid for the In- 
ſtruction of Novices, firſt then let the Dead Co- 
22 of the Sky be compoſed of a Couch of Blew- 
Black, and White : ; beginning at the top and de- 
ſcending to the Hori 1zon, Which muſt be made 

clear by an Addition of Red. 

8 I be dead Colouring being dry, they muſt 
fiailn with an Addition of fine Smalt and White, 
and ſome touches of Ned; and they muſt be very 
cautious not to mix any Verditer, or Aſhes of 
 Ultramarine, with their Smalt, for theſe two 
are Enemies. Therefore let them make their 
Sky of Verditer only, or of pure Smalr, for Vere 
diter is not proper here, for it turns Green with 
time. I mult tell them alſo, hat the beſt Black 
to male the Lointans and diſtant parts, us that 


the Cole, enlightning it with White, till it draw 
to a Watchet, or faint Blew. 


9. Hone- Blach they may mix with all | ſbadowing | 
Colours, and in all obſcare places, but in this and 
Lakes they muſt add a little drying Ol. 


And to make Vermilion = they ak ada Red 
Lead, bat not in the Lights. 


10. I 


1 
10. 1 ſhall farther adviſe them not fo My 
any Pink and Umber in their Greens, Trees, or 
Foliage, &c. hut reſerve them for the things 
that come moſt forward, but inſteed thereof 
let them apply Terravert and Verditer, and 
where Terravert is not deep enough, they may 
add a little Hlack. 
I. I ſhall adviſe them alſo thro? all the 
Lointains to make bright and ſerent, all ſuch things 
as have a tendancy to clearneſs ; and on the con- 

tram, 10 make the forward things the more obe 
cure. | 

12. I muſt alſo let them kno w that Verdi 
gris is an Enemy to all Colours, 55 a little of it 
15 of uſe in Terraverts and Blacks to make them 
at 

4 Moreover, it behoves them to pre * 
the vivacity of their light Colours, no prof 
this they mult forbear Brown drying Oyl, _ | 

inſteed thereof uſe a fairer fort, as Nat-Opl. 
clarify a in the Sun, or N- Cy and 7 erniſb, 
Se. 
14. Ihe reſt of the Lointaius are made with 
Verditer and Terravert, mixt after a free and 
pleaſant maner, according to Nature. 

15. The Pencils to leaf a Tree with muſt be 
fort, full, and of an obtuſe point, and are beſt After 
ſome conſiderable uſing. 

16, But let them take this for a general ob- 
ſer vation, that all the great things, as Pallaces, 
_ Agthces, Rocks, &c. mult be 10 painted, that 
- they may ſeem ſomewhat aownwara, or under the 
Eye, and ſmall things ſomenhat pn ard; by this 

means 
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means the Perſpective will be improved, and the 
Table will have a better Grace; but this I in- 
tend when they Work after fancy, but when o- 
ther wiſe, let chem obſerve the Natural. 4 


F * 8 


CHAP. XXX. 


of the þenification of the Principal Colours ac- 
cording to the Seven Planets, and other inci. 
dents. 


1 have ſufficiently treated of the precepts of 
Painting, and with as much Brevity as I 
could: I ſhall now for the ſatisfaction of the 
Curious, ſpeak of the ſignifications of the Prig- 
271 Colaurs. 
The firit then is Yellow, dedicated to the 
. by reſembling its Rays. It reſembles 
alſo Gold, the chief of Metals, and ſi gnifies 
K Os Riches, Religion, Splendor, Grave 
ty, Ge. 

2. White expreſſes Innocence, Purity, Phlegm, 
mo S, 
3. Red among the Elements, repreſents Fire, : 
among the Planets the Sun. Signifies Bold- 
neſs, Eminence, Victory; tending to Brown 
ſhews a Martial Complexion or Choler ; and | 
among the Seaſons, repreſents Sommer. 

4. Blew repreſents the Element of Air, a 
Sanguine Complexion, and ſignifies Glory, Dig- 
nity," Sincer! ty, hea] Oe 

5. Black 
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. Black ſignifies We Sadneſs, Gra- 
vity, Stability, Decrepit Age, and Death ; 1ts 
Patron is Saturn, and Among: the Elements i it 
ä repreſents the Earth. 

6. Green repreſents the Selig, the Planet 
Venus, and the Element of Water; and ſigni 
fies Mirth, Beauty, Hope, Youth, G. 

7. Purple is a Tint compounded of all the 
Clowns above mentioned, tis the Colour of 
a dry'd Roſe, is dedicated to Mercary , and 
ſignifies Tr inmph, Honour, Principality, 8G. = 
8. Pale Colour tending to a Tellow gages 
Treachery, Labour, Want, GG. 

. . Carnation , compounded of. White Ver- 
3 and Le , denotes Health, Elevation 
of Soul, Pleaſantneſs and Sweetneſs of Man 
ners 
| Violet, compounded of Blew, Lake and 


; White, is a kind of Marry, + and ſignifies Pati- 
ence. 


CHAP. XXXI. 5 


Ihe Size ſcation of the Geſture and polare of the 
Limbs in a Man's Bo 


"K * may be convenient for farther ſatisfacti- 
on to tell the meaning of the Poſtures of 

the Head, and other parts ot an Human Body; 

I ſay then that % Hand or Forefinger Laid, to the 


2. The 


Mouth, denotes . lence. 
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2. The Right hand lifted up on high ſignifies 
Peace. 8 5 
3. The Hand hanging and the Forthead covered 
; deſcribes a Man that is Continent, Patient, and 


Modeſt, 

4. The Mouth preſſed, the Jaws ſwoln, and the 
Face turning backward down towards the Feet, de- 
monſtrate a Man of an ill deſign ; bus if! it look 
forward, a Man of good deſign. 

5. Lowring of the Head, and ſtooping of the 
Body ſhew ſervitude 3, and on the contrary, look- | 
ing upwards, and bending the Body back- 
wards, ſignifie Tyranny and Fury. 


6. Roy upright like a Stock, ſhews a 
1 little ſence. 


The Arms folded, denote Idleneſs and a- 
vec to buſineſs. 

8. The Hand iſp oſed to W, ork , bat the Eyes 
hut, ſhews a Man at underſtands not what 


he is about; if the Eyes are open and mind not 2 


the Hand, they declare he Works not willing. 
ly, but by neceſſity. 

A Man with his hands by his I ide, ſeems uſe- 
ks; and of little Wit. 
10. The Right hand on the Forehead, ſhews 
Study and Contemplation. | 
II. The Right hand covering and ſhutting the 
Ear, denotes Recollection, ſfignibes alſo one 
that is obſtinate and will not hearken to Rea- 
1on., | 
Rs 7 Raiſing the Noſtrils, ſignifies contempt | 
and defpiling of FAY 


13. The 


3 1 
13. The Mouth grinning, ſhews a thoughtleſs 
and ſenceleſs Perſon. 488 
14. The Mouth open, ſhews Fear ,and Cla- 
mour, and ſhut, ſhews Conſtancy and Modera- 


* 


tion. | | . 
15. The Face and Eyes lift up towards Heaven, 
with the Arms expanded, and all the parts of the 
Body ſomewhat raiſed from the Ground, expreſs 
Hope, Faith, and Elevation of Mind from 
things baſe and terreſtrial, to things Divine and 
fh. „„ 
16. A ſthaight poſture, without raiſing or toop- 
ing the Head, ſignifies Advice; if turning the 
L _ to the Right, Good Counſel, if to the left, 

ad. h ; 1 
17. Looking on the Right ſide, and turning the 
Face, is a ſign of Charity, Clemency, Liberali- 
ty, but on the left Wrath and Reſentment. _. 
18. Laſtly, to conclude this Chapter of Ex- 
preſſion, know that all the Members that move up- 

wards have 4 good ſignification, and ſuch 4s draw. 
_ downward ſignify evil. Advancing ſhews Power 
and Ability, Retireing, Weakne(s. If this part 
of Expreſſion were well underſtood, it would 
produce Wonders, and render the Painters 
Work Immortal. e 


7 129 4 — 
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CHAP. XXXIL 


of ſome Inſtances wherein diverſe Men and ot her 
Animals have been deceived by force of Colour 


To the greater praiſe of this Noble Art of 
1 Painting, | ſhall tell you of certain things 
that have happened by means of true and pro- 
per Coloaring ; the force of which is ſo great, 
that not only Brutes but the moſt Rational 
Men, Men experienced in the Art, have been 
— thereby, which Sculpture cannot brag 
on 5 pe 
1. Firſt an excellent French Painter, in a Vil. 
lage near Paris, Painted upon a Wall a deform- 
Old Woman, with a Cleft in the Middle of the 
Effgies, like a Crack in the Wall, and ſo very 
wel as to cheat and deceive the Eye of an Ar- 
2. But I need not tell you of that of Tęuxis, 
who painted a bunch of Grapes ſo Natural, 
that the Birds pecked at it 
3. We Read of Birds that have fled to paint- 
ed Birds, 48 Patridges to 4 Patridge, Painted by 
Parrhaſius. e 
4. Hiſtorians allo tell us that in Rome in the 
Triumvirate, a Dragon was fo Naturally paint- 
- it ſilenced all the Birds about that 
Place. = 7” ER 


5. But 
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4 But ſomewhat more wonderful was that 
Picture in the Theatre of Claudius the fair, where 
Crows were deceived with painted Tiles, and at- 


tempted to fly thro? a Counterfeit Window, to 
the great pleaſure and laughter of the Behold- 


ers. 38 EY . 
6. Wonderful alſo was the Horſe painted by 


Apelles, which live Horſes ſeeing, they neighed, 
ſnuffed, and kicked, provoking it to fight. 


7. Apelles alſo painted that famous piece of © 
Alexander, with a Thunderbolt in his hand, 


that ſeem'd to come forward as if it had been 


real. 5 5 
8. So Anarea de Manteg na deceived his Maſter 


with 4 Fly, painted upon the brow of a Lyon. 


9. And a certain other Painter painted « Par- 


rot ſo Natural, that it made a live Parrot leave 
its präting 3 


10 Barnazano, excellent in painting of Land- 


ſcape made a Strawbary ſo ext, that the Pea. 


cocks ſnapt at it believing it to be Natural. 
11. We read alſo in Frederick J uccharo, in 
his Treatiſe of Idea, c. 2. f. 28, that a Portrait 


/ Charles /e 57h, by the hand of. Titian that 


famous Painter, and another of Leo the oth, by 
the hand of Rafael, among the Excellent, moſt 


tranſcendent, did not only deceive diverſe Princes 


and Noblemen, but his very Son, who was 


| aſterwards Monarch of both the Hemiſpheres. 


12. No leſs ſurprized was Cardinal Peſia Da- 
zario, who preſented a Paper to a Figure of 
Pope Leo, for him to ſign it. 


13. But 
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13. But there is no end of theſe, and the 
Wonder of Colouring is greater yet . repre- 
ſentin " the difference between. every An 
it diſtinguiſhes the Men of every Region, 
it ſhews the various Paſſions of the Mind, and 
even 4s it were the Voice it ſelf : There is no- 
8 Ctated that may not be repreſented, which 
greateſt — 4 and advantage that cad 
dy: given to any Art or Science. 

14. From whence we may inferr, that 
this Art is ſublime, and that other Arts are, 
governed by it, and rake their Patterns from it, 
to do ev ry thing in Order, Meaſure, and De- 
corush : Kad ho Principal Profeſſors of this 
Liberal and exalted Art, were firſt Buonerott 
for Maſculous Bodies, then Rafſael for Vene - 
neal, Leonardo for Solar Bodies, Polidorg fot 
Maria, ; Andres de Mantegna for Mercurial, 
and ht for Jovial Gaudentio Ferraro. 5 


C H AP. XXXIII. 
E Colours in cine ana. o C Barr. 


1. 


"H E definition of Colour, accor ding to 
Ariſtotle, you have in the fore- going 
Tr at, c. 12. But according to Scarmilionius dr 
Coloribus, c. 6. it is nothing elſe but an Opaque 
Light. And if ſo, the brighteſt Colour has 
ſomething of ſhadow, and the darkeſt ſome- 

thing of Light. 
2. Some are denominated from Places, as the 


Phanician, Tyrian, Spaniſb, &c. 


Some from Metals, as Lead, Iron, Silver, 


Gold. 
Some from Plants, Herbs, Sc. as Box, Roſe- 
Colour, Violet, Saffron. 
Some from Animals, as Deer colour, Mouſe 
colour, Fox colour, Swan colour. 


And from diverſe other things, as from Fire, 
Flame, Cc. 


3. But 


„ A_ _ a. Sf. A£@as a. Ml. — 
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3. But my purpoſe is to treat of Material 
Colours, and ſuch are of divers ſorts, _ 


Fine, 


I. In reſpect of Parity and Simplicts JEowle, 
ty, they are divided into )Simple, 
2. In reſpect of force, Weak, 
are, Corporeal and Fixt, 


Spiritous and Volatile. 
i * In reſpect of riſe aura 2Burnt. 
an 


aalen, a, ( anigci In Powder 
VVV Bright, 
4. In reſpect of Light, they JObſcure, 
A  JOpaque, 


; IR —@ =» 
And note that Tranſparency is an habit, and 
Opacity a privation- | N 


(Sociable, 

5. In reſpect of Nature and) Unſociable, 
Property, are, Good Dryers, 
Bad Dryers. 


4. All change more or leſs, or ſettle and grow 
ſtronger, (except Ultramarine and Naples Tel. 
low ) and the Change commonly proceeds, not 
ſo much from the weakneſs and malignity of 
the-Colour, as from the foulneſs of the Couch, 
and the impurity and greaſineſs of the Oyl, but 
ſome are fading from an inward Principle, from 
the inhærence of Saline, or Sulphurious particles, 
to the trouble and confuſion of many Painters :- 

2 But 
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But theſe / as I ſuppoſe ) may be ſo purify'd by 
Decoction or n, I be ew 
cious, but of this matter conſult the Chymiſts. 
; N They that are ftrong will over- rule and 
deſtroy their weak Neighbours, if care be not 
taken to prevent. it, by ballancing their force 
and power; but you muſt remember that all 
are weakned by diſtance, by means of the In- 
REAR. EEE 
. 6. The bright and lucia Colours are White, 
Yellow, Red, Azure, Light Purple, and Light 
Green. V 1 
7. If they be not ſupported with a good 
priming, and a firm aead colouring they will fink, 
looſe their Oyl, and remain in a dry and ſtarv- 
ing condition. | 
6. Some of them at the beſt are very anples- 
fant, as White, Earth colour, Deer-colour, Aſh- 
colour, Olive-colour, Lead-colour, Ruſſet and 
Black; ſo ſays Scar milionius above mentioned 
12 his Book of Colours. Do 
9. The Colours that ae anpleaſant are common. 
+ heavy, and ſuch in operation muſt be wrought 
down, and the Light Colours only be hightned 
and touched up. V 
10. If the Colours be too bright, as Ultrama- 
rine, Naples, Yellow, Vermilion, &c. they are 
hard to be reduced to an Harmony; of this opinion 
is De Piles in his Abridgment of the Lives of 
the Painters, 406. FFF 
11. In all Colours the Painter muſt obſerve 
the ground and crudity thereof , and by what 
means and degrees they are ripened; as Yellow 


15 
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is an imperfect Red, and conſequently is im- 


proveable by Red. 1 
12. He muſt alſo have a regard to the 
Ground or Couch on which they lye, ſome Co- 
lours appear not uniform in their Contours 
and extreamities, unleſs they terminate upon 
a ground of the ſame Colour; this is plainly 
ſeen when Black borders upon a White Camp, 
for contraries oppoſed enlighten each other, and 
their hordering parts ſeem lighter than they 


really are. 


13. Next 1 ſhall ſhew how the Colours accord, 
| and how they differ : The difference between a 


| Weak and a Strong Colour is this, the firſt is 
dilated and empty, the other is contracted and 


full. . N 
T bey differ alſo according to change of Light, 
according as the Ray is direct or oblique. 

And by Two ſorts of means they may be 
_ to agree, 1. By Participation. 2. By Sym- 
: The agreement you will eaſily perceive, for 
if they look ſweetly and not harſhly upon mix- 
ing, they certainly accord, as Teſtling aſſerts in 
his Academy of Painting, f. 67. and this is the 
9 of diſcordant Colours, they divide the 

1e“. V : R 
14. But ſome have a perfect Antipathy be- 
tween them, and are always ſtriving with each 
other for predominacy, and commonly deſtroy 


themſelves by mixture, as V'tramarine and Red, 
Blew and Umber. And tho) Black «nd White 
are nppoſites in extreams, yet they are not ſo in 


Pint 


H 3 
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Point of concordance. And in mixing of Colours 
let him take this Caution from Lucius Junius 
die Pictura Veterum, f. 169. Not to put in an) 
Colour in vain ; and he may obſerve by the 
way, that mixtures of Colours are called Cor- 

ruptions, but wherefore? not only becauſe th 
deſtroy the purity of the Ingredients, but alſo 
becauſe they hereby become much more ſub- 
ject to change and decay ; than which there is . 
nothing more clear and evident, for the more 
they are mixt, the more they depart from force 

and vigour. | *** 
15. Now the difficulty will be 70 bring diſ- 
cordant Colours to an Harmony, but this is not 
great, for it may be done in this maner, 
ſtrengthen the over- weak and weaken the over- 
ſtrong, enliven the dull and obſcure the over - 
bright ; and, as Armenini adviteth, he muſt not 
ſpare his Colours in the firſt and ſecond Opera- 
tion, but in finiſhing he muſt, ior here they are 
to be laid by little ſtroaks, and very thin; and 
let him not have ſo great regard ro the out - 
ward looks of the Colours, as to their inward 
ſtrength and efficacy; Brown Red a liitle 
broke looks fiercer than it is, and India Red 
looks mighty warm, but breaks upon a cold 
and lifeleſs Purple, And in this let him be ad- 
viſed by Lomazzo, to make familiar to him the 
Principal Middle Colours, that ariſe from the mixe 
ture and compoſition of the finiple. 5 
16. And let him not prefer any one Colour be- 
fore another, but uſe them all with equal in- 
difference, but then he muſt ſee that they be all 
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in good temper; for as one jarring Inſtrument 
ſpoils the whole concert, ſo one fatned and un- 
menageable Colour deftroys the Union and 
Rayon,” 7ST 
f e 

As to Colouring, which is the ſecond 
Eſſential part of Painting, let the Painter take 
theſe enſuing Advertiſemene. 

1. If the Colours require great freſhneſs and 
vivacity, let him do it by glazinggg. 

2. The higher they are placed, the ſmarter 
they muſt be; for the farther from the Earth © 
ee clearer tie Any Sa Sao 

3. The perfection of White, Yellow, and Red, 
lye in their Lights; that of Black in its Shadow. 
4. The fairer the Colour, the more fugitive; 
the darker, the more approaching. 

5- Greens the more obſcure, draw nearer to 
a Biew. Er og OT Wt Og On ROY 
6. True Colour is beſt ſeen, in Bodies the 
moſt unpoliſhed. 0 

7. All Colours differ according to the hue and 
Colour of their Ground, a faint Colour on a light 
Ground becomes more ſenſible; that which is 
found in a place more dark, will appear more 
fair : Fleſhcolour ſhews paler upon a Red 
Ground, and Pale, browner upon a Yellow 

Ground, &c. Black Drapery makes the Car- 
rations appear more fair, and on the contrary 
White Garments make them ſeem-more brown, 
Yellow improves and mends the Complexion, 
Red abates and degrades it. 
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8. Middle tints muſt never be ſo fair a 
beautiful as the Principal Lights, nor ſo diſtin& 
and ſenſible. OR apt en . 
9. Colours mingled among Shadows ſhall 
retain their Natural Beauty, in proportion as 
they. are more or leſs embrow ned and obſcured. 
| 10. Shadows iu ſhaded Boates, of [4 of A different | 
tint with that of their Lights, the Shadows may 
e Greeniſh, and the Lights Ruddy, tho? the 
y be of an Uniform Colour; as happens at 
Sup-rifing, for the Light coming from the Eaſt 
tinges the Object with its own Colour, tho! 
never ſo different. Thus a White Obje& may 
have Red Lights and Blew Shadows; this is 
ordinary upon Mountains covered. with Snow, 
When the Sun is ſetting, and the Horizon ap- 
rs as it were all on Fire. 5 
II. Some Colours are produced by the Mixtures 
of other Colours, and are called Secondaries ; if 
you have a mind to ſee the variety of the mix- 
tures, take a piece of painted Glaſs, and thrq? 
it conſider all the Colours of the Field, for by 
this means you will know, that the Colour of 
_ evry thing behind this Glaſs is falſify'd, and 
mixed with the Colour of the Glaſs, and you 
may gbſerve what are the Colours that are im- 
proved thereby, and what are eqpaired: For 
Example, if the glaſs be tinged with Yellew, 
the Object that is ſeen ihro it may as well be 
 cqrrupted as perfeRed ; and the Colours that re- 
ferve the greateſt alteration, are more particular.) 
the Azure, the Black, and the White, And thole 
that ere muliorgted hereby, are principally the Te - 


5 
and the Green. Aſter this maner vou may run 
over with your Eye the mixture of Colours, 
which is next to infinite. By this means alſo 
you may chooſe ſuch Colours as ſeem to 
you molt pleaſant and new. Yop may do the 
{ame with Two Glaſſes of diverſe tints, and 
_ conſequently with Three, or more, continuing 
the ſame method according to the advice of 
Leon. da Vinci. 5 Fi 
12. The Superficies of all Opaque Bodies holds 
the Colour of the Tranſparent Medium thro' which 
it is ſeen, and ſo much the more the thicker it 
is, and the greater the ſpace of its interpolition. 
13. The Superficies of ev'ry Opaque body ſhall 
partate of the Colour o its Object, but more or 
leſs, according to the force of its impreſſion. 
134. Things (cen between Light and Shade 
are more relieved, that is, are more bulky and 
corpulent, than thoſe that are all in the Shade, 
or all in the Light ee e 
15. Wherefore Objects remote ſhow confuſed and 
unlimited in their Contour; ? The firſt reaſon. 
is, that they come to the Eye under a very ſmall 
Angle, andare diminiſhed in ſuch ſort, that we 
have no wore perception of them than of ſmall _ 
Bodies, which tho'. near the Eye, cannot be 
nicely and exactly diſcerned, as the Nails of the 
Fingers, the Figure of ap Ant, and other ſmall. 
things. The ſecond is, That between the Eye 
and the remote Object, there is ſo great a quan- 
rity of Air, that it is thick and embodyed, and 
by its fairneſs tarniſhes the Shadows, and diſ- 
- colours them in ſuch a ſort, that of obſcure they 
Bate E, „ 5 degenerate 


1 


— 
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degenerate into a Colour between Black and 
White, which inclines to a Blew, (and i is a 
perfect Grey. ) 5 
16. he Contours end Shape of a Lok Body are 
| hard to be diſcerned in 4 great Light, or great 

Shade; but the parts of this Body that lye be- 
tween the extreamittes of this Light and Sha- 
dow, are moſt ſenfible. 

17. For more compleatneſs of Colouring it may 

not be amiſs to obſerve theſe ſhort enſuing 
Precepts Paint as tender and a5 clear as you can, 
hep! touch not twice in one place if you can 
belp it. | 

1 b. Make your ſelf Maſter o of a particulare Grace. 

8. 9 Give your Relief according to the 2 thak 
make the eminencies ſtronger, and the 
arts about the Contours weaker than to Life. 

20. Uſe a large Pencil rather than a imall one, 
where the ſubject will bear it. 
21. In breaking of the force of Black with Lake 

and Brown- Pink, have regard to Save weakneſs,and 
add a touch of Burnt Umber or Mummy, to 
frengthen them ; for Heavy Colours in Paint- 
ing, are like Poyfons in Phyſick, deſtructive, if 
not well allayed. 
22. Get a thoro' knowledge of the force and 
Tee of the Colours. 


. Have no recoarſe to extrairilinary C oloars, 
1 where the Or dinary fail. 


24. Unite your Colours by application, rather than 
2 friction. 


Conſider 
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25. Conſider White and Black as Light and 
Darkneſs, and the other Colours as Modiſicat ions 

T . 

26. Obſerve nicely how the Light diminiſhes and 
abate s. = | 

27. Hatch not till the Colours begin to ary. 


Os 
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CHAP, xxXIV. 
Of White and its Allies. 


1. Hite is called in Tralian Bianco, or 
VV Chiaro, and in Armory Argent. It is 
wot to be ſeen in the Priſm, or the Optick Glaſs of 
—.. ĩͤ ERIE. 3 
2. It is of Two kinds, Pare and compounded, 
and mixed White is divided into Three ſeveral 
ſorts, Blewiſh, Tellowiſh, and Browniſh, Inſtances 
of this are ſeen in Linen. VV 
3. It is of affinity with Light, without this 
Light cannot be repreſented. 1 7 
4. It repreſents alſo Luſtre and Splendor. 
5. Is properly no Colour but is apt to re- 
ceive all others with in difference. 
6. Ts the Father of all Light Colours, for theſe 
are no other than White tinged or modifyed. 
7. It admits of the greateſt variety of Sha - 
dos, yet has no true and proper Shadow but 
„V 5 8 
8. Is very light and retiring, yet may be 
made to approach by ſtrong and heavy Sha- 
Al 1 


1 „5 Ren 5 
dows; and we find it oft (thus managed) in 
the forepart of a Table. „ 

9. It diſperſes the Sight, as Black collects it. 

10. It is very cold, and deadens all Colours 


that are obſcure, and have a tendency to Black, 


and therefore muſt be uſed very ſparingly in 

nn AAA %%% fr 
Tl. It cannot corrupt but may be corrupted. 
12. So much of White in general. Now I 

ſhall treat of a particular White, the White that 


is commonly uſed in Oyl, and is called Flake 
„ L 


13. This is an artificial Colour, for it is no 
other than Lead rotted by Art, but is of all 


Artificial Colours the moſt ſolid and dubſtantial, 


yet notwithſtanding its ſtreogth, it requires a 


double Couch to ſupport it to ſhew its purity 
and brightneſs ; for the Couch muſt be very 


clear, if not, the White, when it comes to ſettle 
and be incorporated with it, will partake of 


its foulneſs. Vet let it be never ſo well ſup 
ported it is ſubject to change, to tarniſh and 
turn Yellow, for which ſome allowance muſt 


be made. EO „ 8 
14. Is in the main a friendly Colour, yet 
will not kindly mix with Orpiment, but is (de. 
filed and grows foul thereby; it is fouled alſo 
by India-Red, Red-Lead, Mummy and Spal- 


i 


tum; and uncompoumded lightens no Colour but 


* 


. „ . 
15. And tho! it be a retiring Colour, yet 


5 ſome are of Opinion that it ſtrikes the Eye 


ſooner 


W 2 
fooner than Black, as Lucius Junius de Pit ura 
FROM, //—ðoQð 
16. Is more reflective than any other Co- 
lour, this is ſeen in the Practice of Plaiſterers, 
who, to enlighten a dark Room, whiten the 
Building that is oppoſite to it. 
17. And being one of the Extream Co- 
| lours, it is not capable of being ftrengthen- 
ed, except by a mixture of Yellow, or by if 
way of exaggeration, laying it in heaps, as l 
Colours are laid in the repreſentation of Bro- 
| cades, but it may be weakned with Blew. 
18. It produces the darkeſt and blackeſt Sha- 
domus: Paper may be ſhadow'd with Burnt 
Umber and Spaltum, and the Shadow of Linen 
cannot well be too deep. ee d 
19. But the White of the Ancients is ſup- 
poſed to have been ſomewhat better then 
that which is now uſed, by which means 
they had more room to exerciſe their Clare 
| Obſcure : So de Piles aſſerts in his Abridg- 
ment of the Lives of the Painters, p. 131. 
20. The Principal Colours of this Stock 
and Linage are Cream colour, Light Aſb-co- 
lour, Silver-colour , Light-Grey, and a Light- 
21. Cream- colour, or Ivory-colour, or the 
Colour of Virgin-Wax, is a tint of conſider. 
able uſe in raiſing the Lights of Fleſh, and 
it is ſhadowed with Terravert, Burnt- Umber, 
and a touch of Late. „ 
232. Aſb colour is in Latin called Color cine- 
rem, and is the Colour of Aſhes. Is a oy 
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with 2 touch of Lake and Light Oaker, tends 
to a Pearl- colour, and abates the ferceneſs of 
Ruddy Lights, and according to the relation 
of Leo Baptiſta, by the Ancients was arcouried 
Capital Colour. 
23. Light-Grey is a Colour of which there 
are many ſorts, but tis faid by de Piles to 
have neither vigour nor ſweetneſs. It is a- 
kin to Blew, and Watchet, but is ſomewhat 
more dead ; is a good Complexion for a 
Horſe, but not for a Man. However in 
Eyes, this Colour was much admired by the 
| Ancients, and called by the Romans Cæſius, 
or a killing Colour, a cedendo; Minerva was 


 feigned with Eyes of this C oloar, how well ſuch | 


an Eye ee a Goddeſs I know not, but 
this is moſt certain, it looks very well in Cats 

an Ons. : 
234. Silver-colour is ſomething a- kin to Light 
Aſh colour, but has leſs of Yellow in it. It 
— compounded of Smalt, Blew, Black, a touch 
of Lake, and much White. 
. Light. Bloom, i is a kind of a Licht Dove- 

Colour, and difſers from Aſh colour, only by 
being more blewiſh. 


(111) 
Of Azwre or Blew. 


Lew i aefined to be a mind Colo, 
compounded of Light and Darkneſs, 


as by DaVinci, p 162. It is divided into Three 


kinds, Incling to a Sky-colour, as Ultramarine; 
Tending to 4 Purple, as Smalt; and W 70 4 
Black, 4s Indigo. 


„ Colour between Yellow 
and Green. 


3-1 very light and retiring, and i 1s the more 


ſo the more it is mixed with White. E 95 
4. Tis certainly one of the Principal Co- 
lours, i is a good ingredient in Fleſh- colour, be- 


Tick: 


5 In working of this, it muſt be laid ſome- 


what Stronger than the Life, with allowance to 


its weakneſs, will otherwiſe be in danger of 


and Sweetning. 


6. But tho it may not well be omitted, I 
muſt it be uſed with caution and difcretion for 
F too much be inſerted in Carnations, it will 

mate the Fleſh too cold; if too little, too Brown and 
heavy: It may be placed with 200d effect upon the 

Borders of Rudy Shadows, for ſo it will recieve a 
warmth from their Neighbourhood, and took 


better than if it Was 3 with them, as 


may 
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ing uſed in all Complexions except the Chole- 


being overcome and loſt by Licking, Retouching, 
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dowied too deep. 


belt ſupported by a mixture of Indigo, mixt 
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may be obſerved in the Practice of Rubens, Vun 

Dyke, and Sir Peter Lely' 
7. But I need not tell you the Mixtures that 


Proceed from hence, as from this and Lake a ſad 
Miurry, How that mixt with Lake it makes a 
Purple, with Black a Lead Colour, with much 
White and a touch of Blew-Black a watchet, 


with Lake and vermilion a Roſe Cobour, with 
Lake Black and White an Aſhcolour, theſe 


and many others are ſufficiently underftood; 
8. It is accounted a Pleaſant Colour, and 
is the Colour of the Heavens when Bright and 

ſerene, as alſo of the Sea, but this by reflection 


only: Tending to a Black as in Indigo, it is a 


Proper Colour for the Drapery of ſad, and diſ- 
JJ ẽœq ß OR 
9. It is lightned with White, and in Drapery 


is ſhadowed with Indigo, Black and Lake. 
And it hardly can be lightned too high ot ſha- 


10. Is not only Pleaſant, but, is ſo good 


conditioned, that it agrees with all Colours, ſuch 


more eſpecially is Uli ramarine, the beſt of which 


is the deepeſt, and the brighteſt; and is ſo per- 


fect and abſolute, that it cannot be counterfeited, 
it cannot be ſupplyed with any other Colour. 

11. The very Aſhes of this unimitable Coloar 
are alſo good conditioned, and are of conſider- 


able uſe in Portraits; they correct all the Reds 
and Browns of tender Fleſh, help to unite the 
Lights and Shadows; and in the Lointains of 


Landſcape have a very good effect. 
12. But Smalt « 4 poor bodileſs Colour, a 


{ * 


nd is. 


with 
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with Lake and Black repreſents Black Cloath; ö 
Silk and Velvet, but holds its Colour beſt i in Pas 


rity, as in gla: 
Now as for 22 its chief all i» hun to 


be in Sky and Drapery; *tis refined; by Age, 


but not enough to ſerve. in fine Works: l if 
it be calcined it will not hurt the other Colours 

this is the Opinion of Monſſeur Bernard de Pu 
d Gres, in his Treatiſe of Painting, 250. 
And, mixt with a touch of Lake and „ it 
makes lron, Siteer, Glaſs, Tin, &c, as Loma 


declares. 


— 


_— 
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of Telow, 


is Colour is called by the „alias Gi 
allo, and is 4 diluted, or imperfect Red; 
yet ſome Tellows there are approach nearer to 
White, as Maſt icor,  Naples-Tellow, and next to 
Red, Yellow i the moſt lucid and brillant of ig 0 
the Colour e 
2. If it be dull and obſcure, i it is then called 
Tawny, and in Latin Fulvus; if pale and life- 
leſs, it goes by the Name of Fuilamot, it fre- 
quently adornes the Heads of Boys and Vir- 
gins, and ſhines out clearly in Ripe Fruit; *twas 
called by the Ancients Flame. colour. It has 


ſome reſemblance with en, the . 
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or the Tolke of an Egg, but is swbet lighter, 
and is brighter than Ciay- colour. 


3. Its ſhadows moſt Coy are warm 


and glowing. 


4 It is pale, lig ht and fling in Straw. 
{5 browniſb and dead in Gingerline, or the 
Colnar of Ginger. 


| 6. 1. fierce and flaming i in Gold. 
7. Is very ſweet and pleaſant when it flows from 


« Blew, as is {een in an Evening Sky. 


8. It is ſtrengthned by Rea, and weakned by 


Blew or Green. 


9. Maſticot is very harſh, but gives the Lights 


of Golcolour moſt naturally. 


10. Naples-Tellow is a middle Colour between 


Maſticot and Light. Oter, and is fitter for Mig. 


niature than for Painting i in Oyl. 
1. Light Oker has a ſtrong propenſity to 


Red, and is entirely rubiſied by Calcination. 


12. This is none of the pleaſameſt Colors 


in Fleſh, and is ſeldom uſed in jt in a plentiful 


manner, except in that of Aged Perſons, and in 
Men of aduſt and Cholerick Complexions. It 


is reckon'd among the Colours that are ſtrong, 


and i apt to over rule in Portraits, unleſs well 


ballanced with Murry, Sorrel, Purple, &c. yet 


may be freely uſed | in dead colouring. : 
13. Brown-Oker is very ſtrong and powerful, 


but ſomewhat too heavy; it may ſerve to 
ſtrengthen Greens, to warm and quicken the 


deeper fort of Shade ws, to be the ground of 


Srone-Work, &c. But is very neceſſary for the 
repreſentation of an extraordinary Glory, or a 


fierce 
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fierce Cocleſtial Light. Mixed with Terravert 
and much White, makes a Whey-colour, a Ca- 
lour proper for the Garments of Young Wo- 
men. 
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CHAP. XXXVIL 
of Red. 0 


B. Ed is by the Iralians called Roſſo,n and; is 
of Three ſorts, Tellowiſh, Browniſb, and 
Purpleiſh The Jellowiſb is evidently ſeen in 
Vermilion and Light. Red, the Browniſh in Brown- 
Red, the Parpleiſh in India Red, Lake, &. It 
1 light in the Colour of Fire, and is dark in gore 


Blood : The moſt perfect is of a midale colour, nor 


light nor dark, but like florid Blood, or Scarlet, or 
the Liquor of the Parple- Fiſh. =o 

2. It is too fierce and flaming to in | 
Portraits with the reſt of the Colours, for, ac- 
cording to Lucius Junius, it muſt not there * 
ceed the heig ht of a Maiden blaſb. ; 

3. Is a brisk Colour, and is proper to all that 
8 merr 7. 

4. Is itſelf a kind of bright Bay, and differs 
from a Brown Bay and « Cheſtnat-coloar, avi in 
degree of Light and Obſcarity ; and the Colour ü 
moſt oppoſite to ĩt is pale, Da Vici r. 162. 

5. Mixt with a Blew or Gre, it tends to 4 
Purple, and is a good Cornation-tint. . 


1 2 6. Mint 


nis | 
". Mixt with a Green it makes a dark 
Tawny. 
V. Mixt with Black makes a Morello or Negro 
Colour, commonly called Marry. 


8. Muſt be ſhadow'd according to the Co- 
Jour it tends to. 


9. The Reds moſt proper to the Fleſh of Women 


and Children, are Vermilian and Lake, and that 


of Oker's moſt agreeable to the F. 2 of Men; for 
even among the Colours there is a difference of 
Sex, ſome are Maſculine, and ſome Feminine. 
10. If it terminates in a dead Sangaine, it 
ſignifies grief and deſpair. 

11. Is not to be uſed in Shadowing, but 
where other Colours are not warm enough. 
12. Of this there are /everal ſortg, As Beer 
Wine, Roſe-colour, Ruby. colour, —— 
Jour, Ruſſet allo, as in the Pine- Apple and 
Crimſon, as in the 33 But 10 ſort « 
to be put in the blewifh part of the Fleſh. 
23. Ihe particular Kidde it uſed by Pain 
ers, are 9 Red. Lead, Light=Rea, Broms 
Rea, India · Ned, and Late. 

14. Vermilion is 8 Herce Red, and its chie 
uſe in Colouring of Fleſh, is to euliven the Co- 
lours that are too heavy and dull. Is a 4 
Dryer, and is eſteemꝭd by ſome a very Peſbilem 
Lalaur, and that muſt not be uſed among any 
Carnations, if it ay be aveided, uecording to 
the Opinion of Holte, "in lis Book della Piturs, 
p. 39. 6. Is an Artifizial Celcur, and es 
. petialh 42.167 Ait. YT 


FFC 


better. 


: ru with a mixture of Lale. 
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15. Holds beſt in its purity, without any | 


mixture as in Drapery. 


16. Is oppoſite in Colour to Ultramarine, n 
and in Nature is oppoſite to Verdigris and Orpi- 


ment. | 


17. Red-Lead is an Artificial Colour, is Lead 


calcined with a ſtrong Fire till it turns into Mi- 


nium. Is not much regarded, yet in many 
caſes is better than Vermilion: 18 4 better Dry- 


er, and mixes better with T, erravert, Lake, 
Brown Pink, and all fort of Blacks; that i KT 
has a better effect ſo mixed than * | 
has, but care muſt be taken that it be kept 


from White 


18. Light Redis called Venetian Red, becauſe 
by the Venetians this Colour is very much ad- 


mired, and uſed. 
19. It has ſome affinity with Verm ilion. 
20. It is 4 midale Colour between lightneſs and 


heavyne(s \, is (adder than Vermilion, but holds 
is the moſt kind and beſt conditioned 
of all the Colours, and is fo ſtrong, that oh is 
not capable of being reinforced. 
21: It is ſhadowed with itſelf and Lake, or 1 
with Burnt Umber, Lake, and a little Spaltum, 
according to the uſual practice of the Lallans. 


22. Brown-Red is a kind of Brick Colour, a 


middle Colour between Lighi-Red and Lite, : 
and the deeper it is, is ſo much the better td 


prevent the uſe of Black. 
By, Is dull and heauy, but i alleviated ond re- 


1 3 24. Is 


ently broke and abated. = 


erde too cold, &c. 
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fectly reduced to 


E 
24. Is the Ground of all deep Shadows, but i 

fitter for Dead Colouring than finiſhing, uoleſs 
it be of the better ſort ; if ſo, it may be uſed in 
the very Lights, provided its force be ſuffici- 
' 25. India-Red is a coarſe and dead Lake, that 
wake upon a dirty Purple, is dry, harſh and 
ſtarving; it has ſome good conditions, but 


more bad, yet aſter all it is better than bad 


Lake, and may be ſo uſed, as to produce a good 
286. As to Lake it is 4 Red tending to a Blew, 


à Colour between a dark Purple and a Crimſon. 
It is of Two ſorts, Reddiſb and Blewiſh, 
277. It is thin and volatile, has more of Spirit 
than of Body, is weak and wants ſupport. 
228. Is beautiful but fading, is fitter for glaz- 
ing than Painting, and is little uſed by the 
Italians in Portraits or Hiſtory, but this hap- 


pens perhaps becauſe their Beauties have little 


or nothing of this tint in their Complexions. 


4 


29. It i an artificial Colour, yet will bear Cal- 


cintng , {ame of this burnt fort, mixt with the 
crude, and a little drying Red, will make 4 


of finiſhed Pieces, the Colouring of which is 


Waſh uſeful in the retouching or emendation 


308. Is the penultimate Colour, in reſpe& of 
deepnels, and place upon the Pallat. That is 
turns blackiſh is no r ſince tis per- 
this Colour by Calcinalion, 
which ſhews it has a tendency to the ſame. 


31. Is 


able. 


5 | 

31. Is the fundamental ingredient of lively Car- 
nations, Fleſh colour being nothing but Mhite 
and Lake diverfify'd and diſcoloured , with 
Yellow, Red, Blew, &c. And this is done without 
difficulty, for that Late & eaſily overcome with 
any other Colour; is alſo overcome with very 
little diftance, and therefore may be freely and 
| boldly uſed in dark Shadows, eſpecially in 
finiſhing, by reaſon of its tranſparency , being, 
Chamelion /ike, always a-kin to the Colour of the 
ground on which it hes: Yet ſome, by reaſon of 
its fading Nature, uſe but little of it in their 
Fleſh, but inſtead thereof Light-Red and Blew. 
32. And beſides its fading quality, there is 
a great fault to which it is very incident, it is 
commonly too much gummed, which makes it 
fatten ſuddenly, and become ſtiff and untract- 


\ 


33. But of Lakes there is 4 great variety, 
ſome ſorts of it are very deep, and fitteſt for 
ſhadowing ; others (as Venetian Late) are 
pale, and fitter ſor the Lights; but all of them. 
unleſs they be thoroly ground, looſe much of 
their Beauty. VVV 
34. It is commonly in Drapery lightned with 
bt og and is ſbadowed with Indigo, Black, 4 
35. Its blewneſs, when exceſſive, is correct- 
ed with a touch of Vermilion. 

36. T bis and Brown-Red help each other, this 
refines that, and that makes this more ſolid and 


. bolding : It has ever been eſteemed an extraor- 


14  dinary 


616 
| dinary Colour, but is over valued, and too much 
uſed in Portraits by Modern Painters, © 


Mixed with White! is gives the Li he 
of Irvin Fleſh 5 * 


8. Mixed with Ultr amarine makes a Violet 
or Dove. colour. 

39. And laſtly, it is a : Colour chat apon breaks 
ng it with much White, flyes from its own genuine 
| tint to 4 Light Purple, or a Damast Roſe-colour, 

wbofe Lights are cold, and Shadows warm, and the 

145 White it has, the more it holds its Colour. N 
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c HAP. XXXVIII. 
Of Green. 


1. 1 Rees is a Colour between a Blew and 
a Jello, and by a Metaphor ſigniſies 
new, freſh or young. ; 
BL Is no other than a 2 and imperſel 
ck. 
3. Is very evident in Herbs, and ef Greens 
| there is a vaſt variety. | 
4. The Principal kinds of it are Two, Bright 
4 Obſcure ;, and theſe are ſubdivided into 
Three ſeveral ſorts, Blewiſh, Tellowiſh, and Bromn- 
ib; the moſt brillent # that of the Popmjay, the 
Emratd, Graſs, Leeks, &c. and it is a Colour 
Y pleaſant and comfortable to the Eye. 
. tt # ſtrengthned with Yellow or Red, and 
mts with Blew ; it LP with Red extra- 
ordinary 
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e well, according to the Opinion of 
Armeninas, yet muſt be uſed in Fleſh very ſpar- 

_ ingly, becauſe it is a very cold Colour, but it 

is of good uſe in weakning Red, and raiſi 
Shadows that are too deep A lathe hbewiſe i 16 
admitted to mingle with the Lights of fair Carna- 

tions, and is ſometimes of uſe in the miſty parts 

of a Nudity, where the Lights and Shadows 


moſt friendly concurr, and dye in the ſweet em- 
braces of each other. 


6 Is alſo of Three principal ſorts in reſpelt 


of matter, L. ht Pink, V erdigris, and Terravert. 
7. Light ink is known to have 4 tendency to 
Tellom; it has a weak Body, and ſtands in need 


of Support, which if it obtain, by being mixed 
with ſolid Colours, as Brown-Oker, India- Red, 


or Burnt Umber, it may be applyed to Shadow- 


ing of Fleſh, yet in the main it is fitter for 
| Landſcapes than for Portraits. 


8. Is called by the Italtans Holy, but where. 


fore Quare. 


9. V. eraigris i 5 4 Gre een  inclivng to Pp Grey ,and 


y the Leer : 
Verdetto, or Veder an, and is ſaid to be an Ene- 


is made of Coperas; it is called 


my to all other Colours, yet notwithſtanding 
this it is uſeful in Boſcage, and in the Light of 


Armour, if uſed very ſparingly, and with great 
Skill. It is apt to change Greeniſh, for which 


a good allowance muſt be made. 


10. Terravert is a dark and deadiſh Green, the 
beſt ſort of which is ſaid to be the Italian. It 
is the fineſt of Earth-colours, but is of a thin 


Body, and is a bad dryer. I. is a Colour that 


is 
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is not refined by C alcining, but rather difpirited ke; 
and mortify'd thereby; it is Shadowed with 
Bran · Pint, and a Third of Bone-Black, and its 
Shadow, if well broke, can hardly be too =, as 
has been obſer ved in the Practice of Tician. 


CHAP. XXXIX. 
O Brown. 


Rows i in the Latin is called Fuſcus, and 

in the Italian Bruno, and is of Three 
forts, Pale, Ruday, and Blackiſh ; but in a lage 
ſence, Bronin comprehend; all that ts not fair and 5 
rid. 
8 2. The pale ſort is a kind of an r | 
and is ſeen in Young Fowl, and the back of an 

Hare; which Creature, by reaſon of this Earthy 
Colour, does more eaſily hide itſelf. 
. Rudd is of Three forts Light, Darkiſh, 
And obſcure: The firſt is a Bay- a. the ſecond 4 
Sorrel, and the third a C beftnut-colour. 'The Bay 
and Cheſtnut are both without Black, ſo ſays 
Ferrarius de Re Veſtiaria, p. 56. and fo are all 
clear Browns, and are made of Lake, Brown- | 
Pink, and Burnt-Umber. : 
That which partakes of Black is called 4 
| Minim-colour, becauſe the leaſt tinged , ( for | 

Hack is no Colour. 

The 3 Browns are Burnt. Lmber and 


 Brown-Pink;.. 8 
5 Burnt 
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Burns Umber is a dark Brown, and is 
caſed by the Italians Falſalo, for What Reaſon 
I know not, unleſs for its deceitful faculty of 
Adumbration : 'This has a very good Body, 
and is a great Dryer : but is withal very heavy, 
and is fitter for ſupport than Ornament in For- 
traits, but gives the Shadow of Gold exact. 
. Brown-Pink is another particular Brown, 
rhis. is an artificial Colour, and has a tendency to 
Tellow or Green; it is of Two forts, fine and 
| coarſe, both bodileſs and apt to evaporate, and 
little of either is uſed in Fleſh-colour for this 
very reaſon, bat it gives the Reflect ions in Sil. 
ver, Glaſs, Armour, &c. very well. | 
"0 MM weakned with Terravert. and firen- 


gthned with Burat-Umber, and its 9 Het is 
feen in Fin. = ö 


2 ̃— 


CHAP. t. 
Of | Marry and Livid. 


F Urry is of Two ſorts, one 3 to 
« Reddiſh-Brown, and the other to 4 
| Livid. That tending to a Reddiſh-Brown is 
ſeen in the Ruſt of Salt, the other is ſeen in the 
Colour of Iron, in Moors and Black Horſes, 
and is called by the Italians Morello, and Pavo- 
#4820, or. the -olour of the Peacock. 


wk - 
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1 Is a beautiful tint in Nudities, if judici- 
ouſly placed, „ * 


* ; 


1 


3. Is of ſome affinity with Purple. 


CHAP. XII. 
Of Purple. 


Dorle is called in Latis Murex, and is 
& of Two forts in reſpect of Light, fair 


rend obſcure, the fair ſort is very apparent in 
Roſe. colour, the dark in the Colour 'of Gore 


2. It is likewiſe of Two ſorts is reſpect of 
tint, Blewiſh and Reaaiſh ; the Blewiſh is eminent- 


1y 


ſeen in an Amethiſt, and is of uſe in correct- 


ing the fiercer Colours. The Reddiſb ſort in- 
clines to a Crimſon , and is accounted the 
Richeſt. 0 „„ 5 
The Complexions in which it does moſt a- 


bound are the Sanguine and Phlegmatick. 


reſides, are about the Noſe, Temples, Hollow 
of the Eyes, Mouth, Jaws, Neck, &c. but care 
muſt be taken that it be not too cold and de- 
ſtructive to the Vivacity, 1 
4. The dark ſort of Purple is a kind of Vio- 
let, or a deep Blew, with an Eye of Red, and is 
aweful and Majeſtick. 1 „„ 


The parts of the Body in which it frequently 


CHAP. 


cus) 


CHAF NM. 
of Black. 


Hi Colone is by the Italians called 
Nero, and is a out Coal. colour. 
Is one of the mo 


ſpelt of Purity, and is the moſt ftrong and ſenſible. 
Ts alfo the moi Earthly, heavy, and melancho- 


ly of all the Set; it is the Colour of Grief and 
Death. 


perfect and imperfect; the imperfect, as 


that of the Pupil of the Eye, is more pleaſing 


than the other. 


4. It is in its Nature hard and trenchaut, and 
2 ha cold, that it muſt by no MEANS be uſed ; in 
warm Reflexions. 


5. Tis much like Ink i in reſpekt of Chang . 


| ing, turns darker when ary. 
6. In reſpeg of Tint you will find it of 


Four forts, 1ſt, Tending to 4 Blew, 4s Sallow - 


Coal. adly, To 4 Tellow , as Burnt Brown 


Pink. 3dly, To a Brown, 4 Spaltum : And 


aly, To « Purple, as Colen' Earth. 


. Ft has no maner of affinity with the 


reſt of the Colours, and of Blacks Burnt- 


Lake is the fitteſt to be mixed with Blew 
for Two Reaſons, 1ſt, Becauſe it breaks up- 


on the Blew; 24h, Becauſe it is the cleaneſt 
of Blacks: 


8. The 


ſimple Colours in re- 


a But it is of Two ſorts in reſpect of dark- 7 


7 
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lours in the dark are like, and en, . 
able. 
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8. The farther it is from Blew, the ſtronger 
it is; but the weaker Black, as Burnt Lake, 
is eſteem'd the better in Shadowing of Fleſh, 
being leſs infectious and more corrigable , 


but the beſt 1s a foul and ſooty Colour, and 4 
bad Dryer. | 


£ Yer Black, notw ithſtanding all its faults, 
1 not be rejedted, but be uſed with great- 
er care and caution; that is to ſay, in ex- 
treams only, where other Colours cannot ſup- 


ply its Office. 


10. That Black will aka no Colour is 2 


common Opinion, and may be true in Dying, 


but i is not ſo in Painting. 
11. And as it is not incapable of receiv- 


ing other Colours, ſo it is not inconſiſtent 


with Beauty; this chiefly lying more in Fe: ed . 
ture than Fairneſs 


12. In one reſpe& 'tis like White, it is 


vot to be ſeen or found in the Priſm. All 


the Colours there proceed either from Re- 


flexion, or RefraQtion ; but this is rather a 


Privation of Colour, or no Colour, for Al Co- 


(05127) 1 


CHAP XLIL 
Of Changeable. | 


; „ Objects are of ſuch a Texture, that 

\F the Colour of them is uncertain; this we 
often find, as in the brightneſs of the Heavens, 
and in the Sea itſelf, which is in ſome places 
Blewiſh, in ſome Greeniſh, and in others Black- | 


iſh, Yellowiſh, or purpurized. So the Neck of 
a Dove, and certain Silks vary their Colours ac- | 


_ cording to the different Station of the beholder 
or diſpoſition of the thing ſeen, for Colour de- | 
pends on the poſture of the Object. Is of one | 
Colour when the parts of its ſuperficies are 
fronting, and of another when in profile, as in 
the Leaves of Trees, where the Light is re- 
flected with more or leſs of Shadow, according 
to their poſition. 1 


14 by I * k d 7 * 5 J 
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CHAP. XIV. 1 
How to know a god-Piffare. © 1 
I. 92 Inquiry we find that a Picture is 


1 


cogniſable Three ſeveral ways. 


I. diſcerning what is good or bad in it. 5 

2. By aiſcovering the Author. 

3. By diſcerning whether is be an Original or a | 

Copy. ED ä 
i 3 


8 
1 : 
= 


r _ 
The firſt is that which we ſhall chiefly 
inſiſt on. If it does either teach, delight or 
affect, it anſwers the principal end thereof: 
But moſt Men know that the Art of Paint- 
ing is intricate and abſtruſe, and that they 
may as well hope to be Artiſts on 4 ſudden, 
, competent Juqges on a ſuaden, they are will- 
ing therefore to be adviſed and make ſe of 
the Skill and dir Aion of others; fuch then 
may obſerve that the ſaid Art conſiſts in 
Three effential parts, Invention, Drawing, and 
— ðͤ ââveß Tn OTIS. 
I. In Ixventien is to be conſidered, Firſt, 
The Guft of rhe Author, whether it be Grand 
or Petit; the Fos Gyft is this, when the 
|, Piece is not only pleaſant but aſeful ; and the 
forry taſte is, when the Picture is either 
' wulpar or a 


frivolous. Secondly, The Order and 
diſpoſition of rhe Hgures, whether their Po- 
ſtures be graceful, and that in cafe there be 
Gruppas and cluſters of Figures, whether 
_ thoſe cluſters be well connected. Thirdly, 
The Decoram , whether there be no incon- 
gruity or abſurdity in the Compoſition, 
2. In Drawing mult be obſerved, 1ſt, That 
the Proportion be true according to the Na- 
| _ tural. 2dly, That the Expreſſion be juſt and 
| | lively. 3dly, That the Light be neither fierce 
| nor remiſs. 4thly , -That the Perſpe@ive be 
Maſterly, That the diſtances be well diſtin- 
guiſhed, and that the ſhortning be free without 
aitlneſs or lameneſs. 5 
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1 In the Colouring are to be xcoarded, 
* l n 970% ok 
2. The Freſhneſs. Ip 2 1 0 
4 3 - The Trueneſs. | 0 he Ting "wg 
8 45 . The Variety. Oe 
"I Union. 


; obſervation, 4 compariſon 0 0 * hands of 
moſt eminent Maſters : The difference of. hands 
may be ktiown by theſe tokens., by their 


 frnguler Touches, by 7 their conduct oft e Cl 
 Obſcare, by the Tints with which they al 


their Colours, by the Airs of their "Heads 
and by the cafting of their Drapery. 


Aud 


the C eie, of of their hands diſcovers that © of 
| their judgment, for ſuch as is their Guſt ul 


Genius „ fuch is their Maner, and is almo 


as various as their Faces: Some affect a Subs 
tilty 'of Invention, ſome a Nobleneſs of Con- ; 


fo, ſome a Vivacity of C. * 4th ſort 


to excel in force of Shadewing, «hs in E 


Cons cuil) of Order and Diſpo 2 and a 6th, 


in the Juſtneſs and Congruity of Expreſſion ; 
and moſt were ſo intent upon a ſingular Em, 
belliſnment, as to neglect all the reſt, tho“ 
as graceful and — as the part they 


Ve: ſo fond. of. < 

But ſuppg e there were no doubt concern: 
18 the Authors Name, nor concerning his 
ability, this is not enougb 


not always conſtant and teddy " ſometimes 
| id ar mount above the reach of any other, 


at other times they flag and ſin below, 5 
K 9 hemſelves; ; 


be "od part is 3 95 bt FP 55 


great Maſters are 


3 AN 
themſelves ; Aliquando bunas dormitat Homebus : 
Therefore tru 


| ther it was Painted Con Studio, Con Diligen- 
a6, & 
Care, 2 


nd Delight ; if fo, there is no room 


d ſuſpect it, when done by a good Hand; 


if any of theſe are wanting, the Piece is not 
compleat. This Precept, if weighed by good 
Sence, with mature deliberation, and with- 


| out prejudice or prepoſſeſſion, will certainly 
prevent all great Miſtakes; tho” how to 
know a good Picture is not very eaſy, for 


the Painters themſelves are not agreed in this 


ek ſome are for a Fair Maner, ſome for a 


 Brown', ſometimes Titian is ptopounded for 


their Guide, ſometimes Raflael, and ſometimes : 


The - þ 3 
Rubens. 


The 3d part alfo is very difficult, büt 
ſomewhat eaſier than the 2d: Now there- 


fore we will conſider how it may be knowd 
Whether the Picture be an Original or 4 Copy. 


And here we ſhall Hop yr, Ge Copies 
are //aviſbly preciſe, others light and looſe, but 
wy prey The firſt od more 
of Labour than Skill, the ad neither Labour 
nor Skill, in the 3d botli are ſeen; and that 
Copy {0 qualify*d is ſometimes fo enact as 


4 3d ſort juſt and free. 


to perplex the greateſt Criticks, nay the beſt 
Profeſſors of the Art, Julio Romano took a 


Copy of Pope Les By Andrea del Sarto, for 
es = ' on 


not too much to the Name 
of the Author, tho' never fo famous, but fol- 
low the 1:a/14» Rule; conſider whether the 
Picture have theſe Three qualifications, Nhe. 


Con Amore; that is, with Study, 


T0 


40 Origina 


their, Judgment. 
I 0o help their examination; 


chat the Beauty of - Originals # Natural; and 
that of C opies is borrowed and tounterfeit , in 


which there is ſomething affefted and un- 
natural, and is generally very much inferior | 


to its exemplar, a and therefore a perfect Beauty 
is hard to be painted. 


He that vill ſee "air i into theſe things * 
muſt have the Eyes of an Artiſt: It was 
faid by a certain unskilful perſon, that; Zeaxis's 


14 did not appear very Beautiful to him, 
my Eyes, ſaid 4 * 8 and tles ſhe 


14. 


will appear 4 is rfetF. Godgeſs : By which we 
may ; underſtand. that the * 897 is ſeen 


by Pen. of different pay, after 4 ont | 
Maner. different 


We have examined the ſeveral. ways of | 
Diſcovery, and find the firſt to be the moſt 


praftical. It ſeems then advifable ' 
to adhere moſt to this, till our knowledge is 


_ eaſy and 


—— improved, for Which im bee we 


he. Bp to * the Books of the Ancients, 


perience of Practicers, for uſe, is tho 
beſt Malter. But But after all the Vans Styles 


— ———_—_— 


eee, „ 4 


| IT 
Ks. and 


1 by Refſael, nor could: he diſtin 
guiſh = Drapery thereof from that which | 
Was made by his on hand; which is enough 
to humble ſuch as are apt to be too conſi 


dent, and -precipitous in their: Opinions, and 
teach them to examine well before they give | 


they muſt note 


— — mn ——_—. | 
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and Maners to which many Painters were 
too much addicted, there remain'd a few who 


had an equal regard to all the parts and per- 


; fections of P ainting , wcre free from' all Af. 


fectation, and followed Nature not Fancy, as a 


Guide only, and not as a Governour, and 
theſe are the Men the moſt approveable, for 
Painting is nothing but a Repreſentation of 
 Natare. | That therefore which does it moſt 
- lively and gracefully, is undoubtedly the beſt. 
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Explanation of the Terms of 
„Mhh on Ain nn . 
ART, Alphabetically di- 


5 diſtinguiſving Charafter that 1 


reſults from the form and Figure of th 
4 A Countenance , from hence we /, 2 that . 
fach 4 Man has 4 jolly Face, that another has 
4 8 ſevere Look, and 4 3d a ſweet Aſpet, _ þ 
Antique, (omprehends all the N. * Pais. 
ing, Sculpture, and Architecture, which were 
made in the time of the Ancient Greeks and 
Romans, from Alexander the Great ts the Em. 
peror Phecas, under whoſe Reign the Goths 
ravag d all Italy. When this word is uſed 4- 
lone it ſignifies Ancient Figures, and is the Cor- 
rection of Nature by Art. in ove 
- Aﬀpe& double, Is when 4 ſingle Figure re- 
preſents Two or more different objects, which is 
cauſed by change of Station, Angular-Glaſſes, &c. 
An. inſtance of this may be ſeen at the Jeſuites * 
Colledge i» Ghent, where 4 Picture at the firſt 
View repreſents only the Virgin Mary, bat 
viewed a 2d time, exhibits the Heads of the 
SN | S Twelve 


* f & 
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Trelve Apoſtles, with thi Motto, Beata Maria 
inter Duodecem Apoſtolos diviſa. 


AS Relief, Js 4 work 1 Sculy ture fixed in in 
B its Ground or Baſis, from i it ar + es 
4 


tin 3 it is oppoſed 4 that which 'is 


round Relief, which is not fixed to any Ga 
od abont which one nas turn. 


\Arnation 1s in 3 the Fleſh that is 
Painted f in. a Table. It is ſat; 3 
nations of ſuch « Work. ere very fine, that is, 


the Fleſh is juſtly and neath coloured; but this 


| #s not ſaid of any particular part, but of the « 
: whole only. 


Caſting of Drapery, Is « free and ak ent 


E | Maner of Claathing 4 Figure, without affet#a- 


ion, 45 if i it. was done by Chance, 4 Draper ſo 

ne we ſay is well caſt. 

Charge, Is an E. Xaggeration of the Parts 
the moſt mar Fa, and that” contribute moſt ta the 

Likeneſs, and is oppoſed fo parts that are thinly 
#4 Fightly Painted. ” 

Eee, Is the Skill of diſpof ing the 

| Lig hts and Shadows : T beſe are two 0 unit- 


mh | ea, and inſteed of ſaying the Clear and the Ob- 
ſcure, we pronounce 2 both together, and call 


them E CONE in imitation of *. Ita- 
ans, wh call it gular Scuro 3 and therefore 


1 
whe 4 Painter gives to his Figures great force 


And roundneſs, and ſenſibly diſtinguiſbes the -Ob- 
jects of his Table by Advantagions Lights, fol- 
| this Man un- 


lowed with great Shadows, we ſay 
derftood very well the Art of Clare-Obſcure. . 


. Colour ( broken) 1s that which is diminiſÞ- 


ed and corrupted by mixture with another, (ex- 


cept White, which cannot corrupt, but may be 


corrupted, ) a for Example, a Light-Azare is 


rote with 4 touch of Lake, and Yellow-Oker, 
the broken Colours ſerve to accord and unite 


| ©, EEE ng Ab 3 
Colour fat) Is that whoſe Ol is incraſſa- 


ted by ſtaleneſe, and the Colour thereof become 


groſs and indilutalllle. 


Shadows, and the Midle-tints that are 3 
Contours, Are the real or imai es 
that circ 


make the Saperficies. 
of Objects, and of: the Members of Figures, for 
Example, in 4 Gruppe of. Three Figures, the 


& ſaid to Contraſte. A Figure alſo may be ſaid 
to be well Contraſted, when in the Poſtare there- 
of the Limbs are oppoſed one to another in 4 
Couch, I; the Bed or Fund on which 4 Co- 
lour hes, and differs from the Field, for that 
8 K 4 


this 


Colouring, 1s one of the Parts of Painting, 
by which we give to the Picture the Lights, the 


umſcribe and encompaſs a Body, and 
-Contraſte, Is « Diverſity in the Diſpoſition 


one is ſeen foreright, the other with its Back 
foremoſt, and the 3d Side. ways; here they may 


(x56 
this is always Horizontal, or 80 the Flat, burt 
"rp ow hone ar e 5 


—— 


* D. 


"NEſgn, * Wi hat hi twofold arte a. 
tion, it ſignifies the juſt meaſure and form 
0 4 Figare, and herein is talen for one of the 
parts ef Painting. It is taken alſo fon the In- 
tention and Propoſing of a great W ork, Je 4. 
Scheme or rough Draught. ö 
Diſtemper, A ſort of Painting where the co. 
| lours. are imployed with Gam, Water, or Size, 
aud the difference that there is between Diſtem- . 
per and Mignisture is, that Migniature #s. 
wraughit with the point of the Pencil, and Di- 
ſtem an * al wr _ & the . 


We 4 


* % 
* 
8 5 
. 
- ? ; . 
. — 93 3 
A ke e | 9 > 1 5 f f 4 * , 
"Os * N V+ 4\ 1 28 2 5 4 , We * 4 WY 
J ; - ? ; 5 - 
, : . , 


" Mbued , 2 Table 16 ſults Fe Bube 
£54 when. the. O is. ſunt into the: Cloth, and 
kanne the Colours ſtarved ami mortiſ) d; C lorhes 
nem primed are thus ill conditioned, and may be 
e to ſotim F 5 . will not bear 
Empel, Ta 1 the Coloars thitk and wich 
Car cal WO 8 =, 


Ake 


A 


F 


| F. 8 1 5 * W i = 

Digue. Signifes uk that. 19 be Uſcribed by 
lines, but is 07ainerily talen for 4 Humane 
| Figure, en | 5 | Field 
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Field, Ground, or Back, Signify owe and 
the ſame thing L unleſs that © be commonly 
called the Ground which hes behind the part 
cular Objett ; and it is 72 that ſuch. 4 thin 

makes a Ground for ſuch another, as Drapery, for 
Example, maies « Ground for an Arm, 4 Ie 
ace makes 4 Ground for 4 Figure, one” Fi. 
gure makes 4 Ground for aw, 4 Sh for 2 
Tree, &c. . TE 
Fore-ſhortning, A Part of Perf e which 


males that to ſeem of Juſt dimen N 8 10 
| Tray « ⁰ ſo. 5 


* 


r 


G. 
| F 


2 Ir the Repreſentation of of f things 5 
* a Plesfaviy Cnr; . erg ee 


* 


* Gruppa, bs 8 mating ef many Bodies oe 5 

ther in a heap , and we {ay « Gruppa' of - Fis 
gures, 4 Gruppa of Animals, 4 Gru ö 
Fruits, &c. It may alſo le of Bodies of af: 
ferent Natures. _ called by the Italians Groß ö 
po, taken from the Latin word Globus. ö 
Guſt, In Painting is an Idea, that ſuits the | | 

| 

| 


| inclination of the Painter , and diſcovers his 
Judgment, if his Guſt be good it will -reliſÞ” to- 
thing but what is great and noble; if bad any q! 

thing will go down with him, tho never ſo in- . 
fi ſpid, as with Men that have bad Pallats. 4 


bad taſt ir called by the Italians Meſchins 
ou? ſh, and wretched. 


3 9 
Hard 1 


Hort 
tte Grain of Wood or Leather, and « by 
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Ard and Tender, Herd « ſaid of « PG. 


5 Hana Lights are too Brown and 


where the Contours are not ſneetned. — Soft and 


Tender ſegnify the contrary. © 


K 3 Is a mater of Shadowing made by 
ffroaks, crude and diſunited , 455 
54 


Italians caled Granir; it anſwers to pointing in 


Miniature. 


iſtory-Painting, Is 4 C omplication of al o. 


ther Jorts of Painting 


| „ 


: 1 Ayman, A Statue whoſe joints are ſo made 


that it may be put into any poſture, and 


| - its chiefeſt uſe is for the Caſting and adjuſting 
of Drepery 3 they are commonly. of Wood, but 
ſometime of Was. 8 NE: 


* Light, This Word is not talen only for cha. 


which enlightens, but for the places that are en-. 


| lightened , and we ſay that the Lights of this 


"able are well placed, well ſpread, well managed. 


L ointains, The moſt remote parts in 4 Land- 


ſcape, &c. 


M. 


A A Anner, A Habit which 4 Painter has g 


| wot only in the management of the Pen- 


cil, but alſo in the Three Principe! parts of 


P enting, 


(139) F 

4 according 48 it is 4 by more or 
leſs Study or Kpowledee in his Art, is ſgid to 
ST TY 
Miaſſes, Are the great parts that contain t 
great Lights, or great Shadows : When it is 
| late we can ſee nothing but the Maſſes of « 

Table, that is, we can ſee nothing but the great 
Lights and great Shadows. e 
Mlexxo tinto, Is 4 midle tone between the 

| Light and Shadow , and is the Perfection of 
%irirns 8 
odel, Is in general every Natural Object 
Preſented to oar Imitation, but in its particular 
Slence ſignifies 4 Man that is expoſed naked in 
{oe Accademies of Painting, for the Study of 


 Morbidezza, I he ſoftneſs, tenderneſs, and de- 


| Hog Feb, 
„„ _ 
Aver. finiſhed, 4 Work ſo done is called by 
the Italians Stentato, i. e. Nimis tenta- 
tum, an over-laboured Piece, heavy and void of 


r. 


To Paint, This word ſigniſies in general the 
| 2 imploying of the Colours, and in particular 
the mixing and ſweetuing of them with « Pe- 
71% When this is freely done, the Work is (ud _ 


a. 


1 1409 | 
abe Painted , hut 7 ä 
wanting, we ſay it is li zel n 
" Pere, Is ofttxy\ takin Fur 5 1 2 rherebf, 
5 ſay of the Work, if it 1 aul, * 4 

H bars good — N * 

3 een The effect of the Wh, 0 45 
ED that reſu ats From the dfribition of the 
0 eres: A 39. —— * 4 
Priſm, Is 4 long 7, ſolid, 105 Trias lar Gl, 
und Is the moſt uſeful alloy Oh fo * N the oh 
calatibn of Colours. 
--.-Profil, Signiſies only a Head vitw os one 
fae., in the maner of a Medal, or an other 
thing that is thas ſeen. 
18 Froportion, 2 juſtneſs of meaſure agrees 
able” to every Objet , 2 reſerence tothe harp 
among themſelves , and of the ſame parts w with 
the Whole, It is commonly applied to Humane 
Hodies: To draw well it is neceſſary to know 
the Proportions, that is to ſay, the meaſure of 
4 Man's Body, and in this ſence Proportion is 
EL 115 to be a « part. of Del: ign. 


7 11 | 
* 


6 ' i 2 


. *. 
7 
z 
C ES d THAIS}. 
; *. 5 
ad » ..F o 


| Eflction,- I that 2 2 a Shadow het 
is ulluſtrated by Lights that , from 
neighbouring Objects. 5 

. Relief, 4 he roundneſs and corpulenty of 4 Fi. 
"Me. 
| Reva: TI the place its the Maſſes , or 
the great Liglis and Shadows are aſſembled , 
which being well underſtood, hinder the confuſſi 


C 


( 141.) 
on of Objeits , and ſuffers not the View to be 
attracted all together, but to proceed n 


and ſucceſſively without prog fi 

Retouching , I. 4 giving 
touches to a finiſhed” Pier, * 272 
retFion and Emendation, "This amend 
is frequently made by the. A ut hor Kale, ? 
| ſometimes by another hand, and in ſuch ci 57 
we ſay this Piece wa Panne 7 A, but retouch. 


9 B. 


„ „„ 5 


OKetch, 1 the has 4 and ” Dragh 7 4 
. ork in device. 


DR "REY 
q Ab An Oblon Square, o W BOP 
1 I is er Sno Clo 2 | 
1 7 the Picture is arawn,." 
Tiiit, 4% *Artifi cial 'Coloar that e the 
Natural Colour of any * Gn, and we, 9, - or | 
Path, * 1 75 2 fi, „ue 
4 good Tint. | On 
1035 of Colduvs, 4 Dat of Colour in re- 
lation to Clare. Obſcure. 
Touches, Ire quick and light Prod gen 
with the point of the Pencit, T7. eculiar 
Maner, we ſay the Trees of thi Cape are 
differently touched, the Carnations 7 * Por- 
rait are very h ronched, . 


" if 


e 


Union, 


2 — a 2 ” 24 © 
= - ah „ no r N 
_— POT " 1 ** IT pen We To 
- > 2j 9 e 3 * . 3 ; PR 6 . 
SON a Mp 8 2 wi . — 2 * * K Fe . 
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* 
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. —< as 4 * 


CHAT... 


the Coloufi bave one with another, and 
when this Union is great it is called Sweet: 


; Us „I the Accord and Sympathy that 
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Advertiſement. 


There is lately publiſh'd 4 Treatiſe « 37% 
8 /peJive: Or, The Art of Repreſenting 
all manner of Objects, as they appear to the 


Eye in all Situations. Containing the Ele- 
ments of Deſigning and Painting. Illuſtrated 


with above Fifty Figures in Copper. Written 
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— A Table 


4 TABLE of the ch 


Matters contain'd in this 
Treatiſe. N 


\ Neiue, And other Model, their uſe and dif- 


ſervice to a Painter, what. Page 21, 22. 
Armour, The ſeveral ſorts of ity and how to 
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WT How to be repreſemted; 71, to 16: 
Artons, What and bow le math 


' Were uſed we eateſt Ma) 
wo fes 


In x what coſe to 2 the Grate, and in what 

30. 
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The Nature and Property of Licht. mh. 
May be freely extended. 
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Thtir Names from whence talen. 88. 
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A Table. 


Are to be varycd according to the diverſi ity of the 
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Auſt be ſuited to the. Age, Temper, and ali. of 

the Perſon. 04 © 

Proper for the ſeveral Ranks and Conditions of ery = 
. 8 4 THe iid 
os ia, err q 1 \. | | 

De way 0 Mixi of "Colours. "1 £ ih »y 
et apt eco ce ii 

2 95 of the 3 of their Objelli. ! + og, 

Partake of the Colour of the Medium thro? which oy 
#4 fon. 00... 

In what caſes they agree, Adi in what they differ. loi. 
| Regard to be had to the Ground on which the C olours 25 
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_. How to reconcile diſcordant Clone; 12 „% 1 
Ibe Crudity and Maturity of Colours to be colfider- 


| „ed. 00. 
Their purity to be pre ſer ved 45 * as may be. 
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